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CHAPTER L. 
THE HUNCHBACK. 


T was twilight in Naples; the long 
summer’s day had just parted with 
the sun which had sunk behind the 
western horizon in all the pomp and 
splendor of an Italian sunset. The 
lovely bay, as famed as it is beau- 
tiful, still reflected the golden hues 
that lingered in the sun’s wake, and 
the gentle ripples of the water pre- 
sented a rich opal effect, broken here 
and there by the broad blade of the 
_ fisherman’s oar, or the graceful prow 
F of some lateen-rigged craft inward 
- : bound from the islands of the Med- 

= iterrancan. The crescent-shaped bay, 
with the island of Capri, forming its natural sea wall, and its 
broad extent of five leagues across, looked more like a large pano- 
remic picture than like real life. Picturgsque groups of fishcr- 
men, and others, lined the shore, dressed in the peculiar Neapolitan 
costume, while many of them were singing gay snatches of Italian 
mg, as the mingling hues of twilight shed their dreamy and ro- 
mantic influence over all. The city itself seemed as though 
affected by the still serenity of the hour, as it lay with its five 
buedred thousand inhabitants, stretched in most picturesque and 
beautiful irregularity over the broad plain towards the base of 
Vesuvius, Elmo castle, from its lofty height standing sentinel 
yver all. Artists have strove in vain to portray the loveliness of 
this renowned spot, and well may the pen pale in the attempt. Its 
sty hes passed into a proverb, and each newly returned 














European traveller comes back to add his zealous testimony to 
the glory of Naples and the charm of its incomparable bay. 

The period when our story opens is far back in the past, when 
this land of the myrile and vine was sadly distracted and torn by 
internal revolutions, when the people, conceiving their wrongs to 
tw too great for longer endurance, were often rising in their might, 
and with bold though ineffectual effort made oftentimes serious 
attacks apon the strongholds of the nobility, whom they seemed to 
have 





grown up to consider as their natural enemics—a race whom 
Providence had created for them to fear and to hate. To this end, 
the bone and sinew of the land were enrolled in’ seerct clubs and 
societies, whose meetings were held at regular intervals, and with 
the utmost secrecy, as well as in the most mysterious manner. 
To the doings of these socicties a sacred character was imparted 
y the intredaction of religious ceremonies, and church rites and 
symbols, rendering the oaths of fellowship and silence imposed 
upon the members of the socicties, still more binding and obliga- 
tory. Assassination of government officials often took place by 
mombers of these associations, who were deputed by the collective 
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ly for the purpose, and various other daring outrages were com- 





mitted, bat concerning the guilty partics no information could be 
eltained. No reward, however large or 
brilliant, ever succeeded in indacing any 
ef the couspirators te break their fearful 
eaths and brotherhood. Of the existence 
of these secictics, although the govern- 
ment was fally informed, they could do 
Teeth 





They could discover no clue 





whereby to arrest the guilty, and many 


muocent persons were put to the torture, 
im order to discover the hidden places 
But all 


ls were forced 


rere these meeting 





were held. 





in vain, and the offic’ 





wwiledee their own weakness, 
it was at this period and hour that a 
le, of Naples, 
y about the door 
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emoking, some drinking, and all 


Mu ta King with a voium ity oniv attatn- 
“ v Frenchmen and Italians. It was 


" tracteristic seene. A large share of 


on the spet were fishermen, manv 
ir nets beside them; tl 
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ser of the day was over, and here 
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of the door of 
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hop 





they closed 


re and tobacco s 





vould have attracted 

hevend any other member of the 
collected there, for the reason of its 
mity, sad peculiar 


ty in many re- 









It was the yn of one who 


med half-laborcr, ha!f-boggar or thicf. 
her smoked nor drank with the 
r ut seemed to stand there half asleep, 

ling his head now and then, as though 

lost himself under the influence of 
drowsiness. He leaned with his shoulder, 
nst the 


gilding, and thu. appeared to relicve one 





which was badly humped, ag: 


his limbs, which seemed slightly shorter 





than the other, from quarters of nine-tenths of the crime and villany of the | 


the weight of his body. 
We say this strange 
figure appeared half 
asleep, but yet a close 
observer, in regarding 
him, would have seen, 
now and then, the 
bright, clear, intclli- 
gent glance of an eye 
that told of cunning 
and resolution, and, 
moreover, that said 
quietly within itself, 
é that nothing which was 

said or done about him 


THE MAGICIAN AND HIS ATTENDANT. 


escaped his careful observation. Those near him, how- 
ever, heeded not these qualities in the hunchback. They 
saw his deformities—these were tangible—but what those 
malformations covered, they never paused to think about 
at all. Whatthoughts were turning in that head drawn 
down upon those broad misshapen shoulders they heeded 
not—they were engaged with their pipes and wine. 

The company were each talking over the interests that 
engaged their time and feelings. Some reckoned up the 
fortunes of the past day, and compared luck with their 
neighbors ; some whispered dark threats against the gov- 
ernment; some spoke of plans for replenishing their 
empty purses from the hoarded wealth of some neighhbor- 
ing grandee ; some quarrelled over their petty score at 
the bar; and, in short, this was notoriously the head- 
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city—a spot peculiarly obnoxious to the authorities and 


police. Near where the hunchback stood was one group 
More numerous than the rest, and who seemed to be 
mostly composed of active and vigorous men. They had 
heen seated there some length of time, and the genial ex- 
pression of their faces gave cvidence that the wine was 
not without its effect upon them. 

“Come hither, Gobho, and help us to drain this hot- | 
tle,” said one of the group, addressing the hunchback. 

“ Ay, join us,” said another, chiming in with his com- 
panion, “and give us one of those songs you sing so | 
well.” 


“Let him but get a taste of the wine and he will 
come,” said another, at the same time swallowing a glass 
himself, by way of demonstration. 


SS 


“There’s nothing like the wine; take him a glass,” ; 
suggested a third member of the group. 

“Give him a dozen glasses,” added a fourth, “if he 
will but sing that gallant song of his—the republican 
song.” 

“Come, Gobbo, come, von will join us, wont you?” 
said the first speaker, kindly, and pushing forth a rude 
seat for him. 

The hunchback started, as though he had just awaken- 
ed from a dream, and shaking himself, by way of arous- 
ing from it, limped forward to the small table where the 
group were, and took the seat that had been offered him, 
at the same time tossing off the glass of wine which was 
tilled and placed before him. Then smacking his lips 
with evident relish at the palatable nature of the drink, 
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he rested his arms in a way to partly support his body by the 
table, an assistance he really seemed to require. 

“ Now, gentlemen, you call for Gobbo, pray what do you want 
of me? Here 1 am, very much at your service,” 

“ But where have you beén for the last three weeks? Nobody 
has seen anything of ye,” said one of the group, rather inquisi- 
tively. 

“ Fie, fie, gentlemen! Gobbo is his own master, and can take 
care of himself,” said he who seemed a principal among them. 

“ Give us a song—a song!” said several voices, impatiently, 

“ A song you shall have,” said the hunchback. And still lean- 
ing upon the table, he poured forth, in a clear, rich, manly voice, 
that utterly belied his crippled condition, a song of great sweetness 
and power, though the theme was rude and revolutionary in its 
sentiment. Now and then, as he sung, his whole spirit seemed to 
enter into the words, and his deep, dark cyes to emit a sort of 
electricity, which was evidently contagious enthusiasm, since its 
Those who 
sat about the door of the wine-shop came from all the other tables, 
and even the shop itself was empticd, as all came and stood 
around the singer, and drank in with delight of the vocal treat 
that was given them; and when the song was done, they ap- 
plauded with loud bravos. Italy is truly the home of music. 
The people are born to love it; and these rough spirits, seemingly 
calloused to all other influences, 


effect upon the rude company was evident enough. 


—" were tamed and led 
By this enchantress still.”’ 
A dozen ready hands poured out wine for him as he closed his 
song; and tossing off a glass, the hunchback soon joined another 
group, with whom he scemed equally at home, though it might 
have been observed that he said little himself. This party had 
evidently something of importance under consideration ; and they 
had withdrawn in part from the rest of the throng, while they 
spoke in a low tone of voice and in guarded accents, casting now 
and then a glance over the shoulder to make sure that they were 
not particularly observed, either by their own companions at the 
shop, or any stranger or spy of the police. 
the serious character of their discussion. 
“You speak too openly,” whispered one of the party to his 
neighbor. “ ‘The hunchback is listening to every word you say.” 
“ What har is there in that? Is he not one of us 
response. * . vo 
“ Not that I know of,’ said the other. “ Give him the sign and 
see if he responds.” 


These tokens argued 


was the 


“ You see,” continued his companion, who had challenged the 
hunchback, “ you see he has the sign and answers correctly.” 

“True ; but how he came by it is a mystery to me, since I have 
never seen him at the rendezvous.” 

“Well, of this Count Colonna, of whom I was speaking,” con- 
tinued the other party. 
city of so great a pest.” 

“We have talked long enough about these things. I am for 
action,” said a weather-beaten, bald-headed fisherman, with com- 
pressed lips. 

“That’s what we all say,” chimed in three or four voices to- 
gether. 


“Tt is time that we Neapolitans rid the 


The hunchback drew gradually nearer as this was said; and, 
though seemingly with his eyes and mind otherwise engaged, yet 
listened with real interest to the words of the various conspirators. 

“The Count Colonna,” continued he who seemed to take @ 
leading part in the conversation, “has never yet lost an opportu- 
nity to oppress and injure the people—us, the bone and sinew of 
the city; us, who do the work, while such as he revel in luxury. 
He is bitterly and naturally patrician ; he hates the laboring classes, 
and Jooks upon us as so many animals, only fit for work, but not 
fit to think or act for ourselves. I tell you what it is, brothers, 
it’s time the commoners were heard in the councils of state; and 
when a tax is levied upon our industry, we should know for what 
But while such 
men as this Count Colonna hold the reins 


the money is expended. 


of government, they will guide the inter- 
est of the people so as to bring the largest 
benefit into their own pockets, and to the 
furtherance of their own selfish plans. 
What could they do without us, brothers? 
That’s a very natural question to ask. 
Now here’s another. 
out them? 


question a 


Could we do with- 
Who cannot answer that 


“ Verily, you talk like a priest, broth- 
er,” said his next neighbor. 

“T talk but the truth—troth that every 
one of you realizes while I speak ; and yet 
you will patiently bear this ignominy. I 
for one advise action, and no more word 
We can never talk ourselves ito our 
rights.” 

There was a pause after these re marks, 
which had bocn made by the master of 
one of the fishing-boats that now lay moor- 
ed on the beach not far from the spot re- 
ferred to. ‘The group whitpered together 
and seemed to agree fully with what the 
speaker had been saying. But this was 
the leisure hour of the day for all class 


es, and in a mor morc, three or four 





uixom girls had joined the throng, and 
one of the voung boatmen had commenced 
to tune a violin, tokens that soon resulted 
in adance upon the open space before 
the door of the wine-shop. twas a gay 
and national sceneyamd the bright+ved, 
brown-cheeked girls, fall of life and good 
looks, entered into the spirit of it, heart 
aud soul. Even the hunchback looked on 
with evident signs of interest and picae 
ure, though he said nothing, antil some 
one gave him a heartless jeer about the 
Vesuvius which he carried on his back, a 
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subject upon which he scemed particularly sensi- 
tive, and to which he replicd with considerable 
feeling and apparent anger. 
tle clond of the sport soon passed over, and Gob- 


However, this lit- 


bo himself was scemingly as good-natured as 
before. The picturesque group was rendered 
still more so, anon, by the rising moon which 
seemed to come up out of the distant water, be- 
yond the island of Capri, and lent its charm to 
make still more grotesque the merry scene. 

Gobbo, the hunchback, in the meantime, was 
seen moving here and there among spectators 
and dancers, now listening to this group and 
now to another, ever with the same vacant ex- 
pression of unconcern upon his features, pre- 
senting as a whole, such an air of unconscious 
inditference that no one appeared to heed him at 
all, further than an occasional kind word, for he 
seemed to be a gencral favorite. Some hidden 
purpose evidently caused him to remain with 
these people, though he did not join them in 
their sports, but what that object was, the hunch- 
back alone knew. There is no doubt that some 
of the thoughtful ones there would have been 
curious upor this very point; but the fact was, 
they scemed to think that Gobbo was at times 
but half-witted, and any peculiarity on his part 
was overlooked. 

At the moment to which we have arrived in 
our description of the scene, a lad dressed as a 
fisher-boy, came quickly up to the group, and 
singling out the hunchback, said something to 
him ina low voice and hastened away, while 
at nearly the same moment three or four soldiers 
of the potice turned the corner, and abruptly 
coming upon the group, scized upon a young 
member of the party who had but just left his 
partner in the dance, and prepared to bind him 
and march him away to prison. The lazzaroni 
were struck with amazement at the arrest of 
their companion, and presumed that some spy 
must be among them who had informed against 
him, by sending word to the police, since they 
had actually scized upon one of the most prom- 
inent of the conspirators of the secret club. 
Their numbers were sufficient to have easily 
rescued their comrade, and it was plain that two 
or three of the nearest ones to him had some 
such thought passing through their minds ; but 
they were over-awed by the resolute appearance 
of the police, and knew not what to do. They 
vented a portion of their ire in words, but this 
they couid do with impunity, for the police re- 
solved to make sure of their man, and arrested 
no more. 

The conspirators now put their heads together 
to consult as to what should be done. Two or 
three at once remembered seeing the fisher-boy 
run up and say something to the hunchback, 

just before the police came upon them, and then 
as quickly disappear. This was a circumstance 
sufficiently suspicious in itself to awaken their 
belief in Gobbo’s treachery, and suddenly falling 
upon him, they seized and conveyed him into 
the house of the wine-stller. The hunchback 
evinced not the least sign of fear, or even sur- 
prise, at this summary procedure. His eyes 
sparkled, and cool contempt curled his lip for a 
moment, but he offered no resistance to the rude- 
ness he received at the hands of the throng, per- 
mitting them to lead him quietly whither they 
would. Once fairly inside the house, a score of 
voices were raised to make the charge against 
him of treachery, after hearing which, he merely 
laughed at them, and said with a taunting voice, 
that they would have shown far more manliness 
in rescuing their comrade than in seizing upon 
him, like madmen; and that they should ses 
directly whether he was likely to be leagued 
with the police against them, or to have given 
any information concerning them. He spoke to 
them with a confidence, that did not admit of 
doubt or question. 

The party, taken completely aback by his cool- 
ness and bold assertion, looked abashed and dis- 
concerted at each other, having nothing to say in 
vindication of their rudeness, and being fully 
satisfied, as he told them, in fact, that the lad 
who had spoken to him had but given him 
friendly notice of the approach of the police. 
As things had assumed this position, they made 
no Sbjections to his passing again into the little 
open square before the shop, where the police, 
having in the meantime bound the arms of their 
prisoner, were just about to march him off to the 
military keep. The hunchback drew towards 
them and carefully observed the position of 
affairs. 

“We will teach you to sing those rebellious 
songs,” said one of the soldicrs, as he led the 
prisoner away, with a rough grip on his arm. 

“Ay,” replied one of his companions, who stood 
hard by, “but it was not he who sung that 
song.” 

““Who was it, then?” asked the petty officer, 
turning for a moment towards the speaker. 
“Who sung the song, if he did not ?” 

But the oath of their confederacy forbade them 
to betray a brother, and the hunchback had an- 
swered his sign of initiation correctly. 

“Tis for that song you sang,” said one of 
the crowd to Gobbo, “that they arrest Pedro 
Elmini.” 

“Which of you will follow me?” asked the 
hunchback, looking around him. 

“All of us,” said they, unitedly. 

“IT want but one, so that one be a man,”’ said 
Gobbo, straightening his humped form to an un- 
usual height. 

“Twill follow you, good Gobbo, if it be to 
rescue Pedro,” said a stout, athletic figure from 
out the group, who looked indced in earnest. 

“Stand you ready with a knife, then,” con- 
tinued the hunchback, “to cut those strands 
that bind him, and I will soon see that he is at 
liberty. Now comrade, be wary, and be quick, 
when you see me move.” 

“T will—I will.” 

“You would not attack the police without 
more of us ?” said several voices, hastily gather- 
ing about the two; “it is madness to do it.” 

“ Be watchful, and you shall see what a reso- 
lute heart and stout hand can do,” said Gobbo, 
at the same time aporoaching quietly behind 
him who held Pedro by the arm, and with an 
exhibition of strength and agility that was little 

hort of miraculous in one of his deformed make, 





he felled this soldier to the ground with his fist, 
tripped up a second and threw down a third, all 
in the space of an instant of time, while the pris- 
oner’s cords were cut by his comrade, and he 
escaped like an antelope, running through the 
narrow and winding streets of the city, until he 
had gained a place of security from his less ex- 
pert pursuers, all of whom had given him chase, 
not stopping to revenge themselves for the as- 
sault. The throng, in the meantime, quickly 
dispersed, lest the police should come back and 
seck some one of them as an example to the 
rest. 

“ Cospetto !”” exclaimed one of the lazzaroni, 
the next morning before the door of the wine- 
shop, “who would have believed that Gobbo, 
the hunchback, had such giant strength in that 
misshapen body of his ?” 

“NotI,” said his companion. “ He strack 
down the police right and left, as though he had 
‘een armed with a sledge hammer.” 

“ Pedro escaped, after all, and is now safe,” 
said the first speaker, “but what became of the 
hunchback ; was he arrested ?” 

“Not he. Noone could say where he went 
to, or what became of him; but he escaped and 
was not to be found by any one.” 

“Strange.” 

“You may well say so.” 

“ By-the-by, brother, who is this Gobbo ?” 

“No one seems to know much about him,” 
was the reply. “ He came from Rome or Flo- 
rence, ’tis said, and lives on a small sum which 
he has brought with him hither. For some 
months past, as you know, he has been one of 
us, and few of the needy in this quarter but haye 
shared his charity. But the hunchback is a 
strange genius, there is no sort of doubt about 
that ; some say he is half crazy. For my part, 
since this little affuir of Pedro Elmini’s arrest 
and escape, I think him more of a puzzle than 
ever. Did you hear Lorenzo jeer him on his 
hump, during the dance, last night?) Egad, it 
wont be safe to offend a man of his courage and 
strength, else there will be broken heads in plen- 
ty. Gobbo will be respected in future, you may 
rely upon that—they will say no more about his 
hump.” 

“Are you speaking of Gobbo, the hunch- 
back 7” asked a poor woman, just coming out 
of the wine-shop, where maccaroni was also sold, 
and of which she had just purchased a quantity. 
“Ah! the virgin protect him! I should have 
starved with my children but for the liberal 
bounty of his hand. The virgin protect him!” 

“Ay, that’s what I told you,” reiterated one 
of the two former speakers ; “the poor of Na- 
ples bless him with their whole hearts.” 

“Yonder he goes,” continued the other, “how 
lame and deformed! But he’s got the right- 
shaped soul, brother. There’s no denying 
that.” 

As the two spoke thus, the object of their re- 
marks crossed the opposite side of the little 
square. He seemed moody and thoughtless as 
usual, looking upon the ground, and making his 
way slowly along. 

“Wont the police be on his track ?”’ asked 
one of the two speakers. 

“Not unless some one betrays him, who saw 
the rescue.” 

“There’s no danger of that, since we are all 
on his side.” 

“What carries him into the Widow Lenti’s 
house ?” asked the other, as Gobbo was now 
scen to enter an humble abode opposite. 

“ There’s no end to his cleverness ; she’s sick, 
and he carries her medicine. Besides, he lives 
there, when he lives anywhere ; but he’s a bird of 
passage, and to-morrow may be off for_Florence 
or Rome, if he takes the whim.” 


CHAPTER II. 
THE MAGICIAN. 


In one of the main streets leading in the direc- 
tion of the muscum, from the bay, there was 
located a dwelling, quite simple in its exterior 
appearance, which, for some months past had 
been famous in Naples. The Italians, and es- 
pecially the humbler classes, are a mystery-lov- 
ing people; fond of strange stories and remark- 
able exhibitions of either physical or mental 
power ; doting upon what they cannot possibly 
understand, and ever ready to attribute the same 
to miraculous influences, or as the deeds of good 
or bad spirits, from the invisible world. This 
love of the marvellous enables the priesthood to 
invest them with profound awe and veneration, 
for the tenets of mother church, and to pass off 
so called miracles, as bona-fide occurrences, and 
divine demonstrations intended to inculcate a 
sacred moral, and to inspire awe. We say that 
the character of the people being such, it renders 
them peculiarly susceptible to deceit in all mat- 
ters pertaining to mystery. 

The dwelling we have referred to, and the 
mention of which has suggested these remarks, 
was occupied as the residence of a person, who 
for nearly half a year had been one of the prin- 
cipal themes of conversation and speculation in 
the Neapolitan capital. Externally, as we have 
said, it presented no remarkable signs to distin- 
guish it from the houses in its immediate neigh- 
borhood, but if you should chance to knock at 
the entrance, at the proper time, designated upon 
a printed card displayed there (and if you should 
knock at any other hour the door would not be 
opened), there would appear at the entrance the 
person of a boy, dressed in the costume of the 
East, who with profound salaams would silently 
conduct you in, and then lead the way to a large 
and strangely furnished apartment, on the second 
floor; after carefully locking and bolting the 
door behind you, and touching a silver gong that 
was suspended in the entrance-way, as a signal, 
the purport of which was of course only known 
to the residents within this silent and curious 
dwelling. You would feel no apprehension for 
your personal safety, notwithstanding the lock- 
ing of the door behind you, for the lad’s counte- 
nance, a pleasant and open one, indicated that 
he was engaged on no questionable business, 
but on the contrary, though he spoke not, he 
performed a pleasant dutye As your feet trod 
upon rich Turkish carpets, there was no noise to 
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break the stillness, save a distant chanting sound, 
that might have been mistaken for some full 
choir at a distance, whose united voices were 
raised beneath the vaulted roof of some cathedral. 
This solemn sound seemed, if possible, to aug- 
ment the still mystery that pervaded the air of 
the place. 

Having entered as we have described, let us 
look about us and observe the appearance of this 
hall of magic, for that is the name it bears, and 
which may be descried in large Turkish charac- 
ters upon the wall (if you chance to read the 
dialect of Mahomed), just back of a rich velvet 
divan of crimson and gold, raised above the 
level of the floor, and where the presiding genius 
of the place is seated, comfortably smoking a 
pipe, the bow] of which is some feet distant from 
him, while the aromatic smoke is drawn through 
an amber mouth-piece, and a long, silken tube, 
coiled like a serpent into grotesque shapes, and 
made in other respects to resemble a live reptile. 


[SEE ENGRAVING.] 


From the quiet, dreamy aspect of the smoker, 
one would be apt to imagine that one ingredient 
in the pipe he seemed so much to enjoy, must 
be opium ; but no such flavor escaped, which, 
on the contrary, emitted a most agreeable odor to 
the room. Over the smoker’s head, hangs a rich 
tented canopy of wrought velvet, gilded wood, 
and various ornaments, shading his divan like a 
palm tree. ‘Thus occupied, and in silence pro- 
found, sat that singular master of the place, upon 
his rich pile of velvet cushions. 

It would puzzle the readicst pen to describe 
this singular apartment, and its various furniture. 
Everything was arranged so as to produce the 
most striking effect. Huge globular vessels of 
glass were placed upon standards of marble here 
and there, behind which there burned lamps fed 
with perfumed oil, while the globes were filled 
with colored liquid, thus causing the only light 
which was afforded to the room, to be of a 
strange and dreamy hue. Wild pictures, many 
of them being of fine and artistic workmanship, 
hung in large numbers upon the walls here and 
there, above the lights, representing the tortures 
of martyrs, the execution of the Saviour, various 
representations of mythological story, and like 
subjects. A huge live Asiatic owl, tethered by 
a silver chain attached to one of its feet, occupi- 
eda perch in one corner of the room. On a’ 
rose-wood stand, in an opposite corner of the 
room, a curiously wrought box sent forth more 
curious music, a wild chant that seemed to come 
from human voices, and this it was that explain- 
ed the sounds, which greeted the visitor on his 
first entrance to the house. In ancther corner, 
upon a marble pedestal was a human skull, and 
cross bones, beneath which, was an exquisitely 
wrought ivory representation of the crucifixion, 
and before which burned two lofty waxen can- 
dies. In the remaining corner was an iron vase 
raised upon a pedestal, in which there burned 
constantly a slow fire, but which ever and anon 
flashed up a blue, red, or golden flame, and then 
smouldered again, until some prepared covering 
upon the contents of the vase had been consum- 
ed by the fire, when the same exhibition was re- 
peated. Altogether, the room with its strange 
light, its fragraat soft perfume, its wild 
music, its rich and extraordinary furniture, seem- 
eda fit place for magic to work its deeds of 
mystery. 

The master of the place which we have thus 
but partially described, that the reader may form 
some general idea of its belongings, was known 
as Mustapha Effendi, the Magician. He had, as 
has already been i d, been established here 
only some half a year, and yet during that brief 
time had made himself famous among all classes 
of the people of Naples. His charities were 
munificent and frequent, his information, how- 
ever gained, was always reliavle, and most re- 
markably extensive, and it was therefore that his 
advice was not sought by any one class, but by 
all. If he dealt in the black art, yet no one cou!d 
say but that he lived in all other respects like a 
Christian. That he advised the humble for their 
best good, that he corrected by his influence 
many abuses among the lower classes of the 
populace, that he never received money froia the 
poor, were facts equally well established with the 
indisputable one, that he charged those who were 
wealthy and able to pay most round and prince- 
ly prices for his information, and the exercise of 
his wisdom. Yet all felt that they had received 
an equivalent, and in many instances that the 
information rendered was beyond price in value 
to themselves. It is true, that the priests de- 
nounced the magician as being beleagued with 
Satan, and the police regarded him with a sus- 
picious eye ; but’that he was no less loved than 
feared by those who had met him, was an unde- 
niable fact, and one well-known to the authori- 
ties. Even officers of the crown had applied to 
him, and while they received information of 
value, yet it was such as committed no person, 
though on one or two occasions it prevented a 
public outbreak. 

But hark! the touch of that silver gong an- 
nounces a visitor, and the magician half rouses 
himself from a dreamy lethargy which has seem- 
ed to influence him physically and mentally, and 
in which he has forgotten even to smoke his pipe, 
and looks about him as if recognizing very well 
the purport of the gong’s note. He is dressed in 
full Turkish costume, like his attendant, but 
through the loose, rich folds of the dress, which 
fall about him in graceful amplitude, the figure 
of rather a tall and finely-formed person is easily 
discovered. The head is erect, the shoulders 
are very broad, and the waist, which is clasped 
by a metallic belt representing a coil of serpents, 
the eyes of which were formed of rubics—is 
small enough for a woman’s. The face is so 
completely hidden under the profusion of heavy, 
long dark beard, that scarcely more than the eyes 
and nose are distinctly visible, though at times 
the teeth shine out in dazzling whiteness of con- 
trast to the jet mustache, and the eyes are large, 
and dark as the night, emitting at moments a 
surpassingly brilliant expression. A single 
glance would serve to convince the visitor that, 
let this man be whom or what he might, let his 
claim to extraordinary power or knowledge be as 
false as deceit itself, yet he was no common per- 
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son, who had assumed this peculiar and remark- 
able calling, and of whom so much curiosity was 
expressed. 

In a moment after the ringing notes of the | 
gong had sounded through the apartment, the 
door of the magician’s room was thrown open, 
and the attendant bowing low, after the fashion 
of the East, announced the presence of one who 
would consult his master. The magician, in a 
calm, deep voice, bade the new-comer to ap- 
proach, who, half trembling, as he cast his eves 
over the singular arrangements of the room, did 
as he was directed, and drew near to the raised 
divan. He was evidently an Italian of the hum- 
bler class, though a person of intelligence beyond 
a doubt; and in him the reader might have re- 
cognized the youth whom the police had arrested 
before the wine-shop, a few days before, but who 
was so summarily rescued, by the intervention 
of the hunchback and his friends. 

* Come hither, Pedro Elmini,” said the magi- 
cian, while the man started to hear his rightful 
name thus called by a stranger, and under such 
circumstances as the present, 

“You know me then, excellency ?” said the 
man, with evident surprise. 

“ There are few men my eyes rest on, whom I 
know not,” was the calm, self-reliant answer of 
the magician, placing the amber mouth-piece of 
his pipe between his lips. 

The man crossed himself in innocent surprise, 
while in spite of his effort at self-control, his 
limbs treinbled under him. 

“ Have you come for my advice in any mat- 
ter?” continued the magician. 

“ Excellency, yes,” stammered the man. 

“ Speak, then.” 

“ Excellency, I will,” said the new-comer, still 
hesitating. 

“Shall I tell you what you desire to know ?” 
asked the magician, sending forth a cloud of 
smoke from his lips, which curled to the ceiling 
of the room with graceful effect, but, in which 
Pedro Elmini could imagine he half discerned 
any number of strange spirits. The man watch- 
ed the smoke significantly for a moment, as 
though he had forgotten the question addressed 
o him, in his expectation to see presently come 
out of that ominous looking cloud a score or 
more of winged creatures ready to seize upon 
him. But suddenly realizing his position, he 
said, abruptly : 

“ Your excellency knows all things, I need not 
speak.” 

“Well, then, to avoid trouble with the police, 
from whom you lately escaped, you have only 
to denounce the real offender on that occasion,” 
said the magician, as though he had divined the 
man’s thoughts. “ You were not the real of- 
fender.” 

“ Your excellency,” continued the man, now 
partially re-assured, “ who knows all things, will 
remember that the hunchback who sang the song 
is a brother of our confederacy, and we are all 
sworn not to expose or betray a brother, even 
in self-defence.” 

“That is very true, but you have already 
broken that oath, in making this revelation to 
me,” added the magician. 

“Indeed I have,” said Pedro Elmini, with 
evident concern; “but I was told that what 
passed here, was as sacred as the confessional.” 


“ You are right, and your confidence shall not 
be abused. You shall learn that in dealing with 
Mustapha Effendi, you should be thus trusting 
and honest. Go to the police, see the chief, no 
one else will do. Go at the setting of the sun, 
to-night, and he shall give you a free discharge 
of that arrest, without a word of examination.” 

“ Excellency, can this be so?” asked the man 
in strong tones of surprise. 

“ Go, and see.” 

“Excellency, you are ever good and very 
powerful,” said the man, drawing forth bis 
scanty purse to pay the magician for his advice. 

“ Pedro Elmini, have thy friends or any of the 
common people ever paid Mustapha Effendi for 
his advice ?”’ asked the magician. 

“ Excellency, no,’’ said the fisherman, for that 
was Pedro Elmini’s occupation. ‘ The advice 
you have given, has flowed as free as the tide. 
Our people all join in saying so; some call you 
our good spirit.” 

“Put up thy purse then, Pedro, and when 
thou or thy friends are in trouble, come hither 
and consult Mustapha Effendi.” 

“ May the virgin bless thee!” said Pedro, hon- 
estly, as he turned from the magician, and the 
attendant ushered him from the place. 

“ Hassan,” said the magician, as the attendant 
returned from showing the visitor ceremoniously 
to the door ; “take this note to Olmoni, chief of 
the police; there will be no answer, and he will 
understand its purport.” 

The attendant hesitated for a moment, and 
lingered before his master. 

“ Well, Hassan, for what do you wait ?” 

The boy hesitated in his answer. 

“You need not speak,” said the magician ; 
“you have leave to go,” evidently referring to 
some wish of the boy which he read in his looks. 

The attendant bowed, with pleasure written 
upon the expressive features of his handsome 
young face, and vanished quickly. 

Pedro hastening directly to his own portion of 
the town, told his adventure to hix companions, 
and also gave them such minutia as he deemed 
expedient, exalting the power and knowledge 
of the magician, and though he did so with some 
degree of fear and trembling, he resolved to fol- 
low strictly the directions which the magician 
had given him, and resort as directed to the chief 
of police at sundown. He was induced to this 
course by various influences; first to still the 
annoying and harassing fear which had exercised 
him for some days past, and caused him a large 
portion of the time to remain secreted, fearing 
every hour lest he might be again arrested, and 
thrown into prison; and also becanse he was 
impressed with a full and implicit conviction of 
the surpassing wisdom of the magician who had 
advised him to this course. It is hardly neces- 
sary to add that Pedro was presented with a full 
and ample pardon, on presenting himself at the 
office of the chief of police, at the appointed hour, 
before that functionary ; though he received a 
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ing, as it regarded his associates and his own 
doings ; a lecture calculated to operate as much 
How this result 
was accomplished, whether by bribery or other 
influence, the reader wil! be better able to judge 
as he pursues the course of this truthful and 
simple narrative of events, upon which history 
has thrown its corroborating rays of light 

Leaving Pedro rejoicing over his fortunate 
escape, and full of gratitude to the magician for 
having thus delivered him from the dread power 
of the police, we will turn to other scenes in the 
thread of our story. 


CHAPTER HL 
NYDIA COLONNA, 


Between the grand museum of Naples and 
the main road leading to Pompeii, is located the 
famous and splendid palace of the renowned 
Colonna family, one of the proudest names on 
the ancient eseutcheon of this fair Italian capital, 
The forefathers of the present Count Colonna 
had descended from kings; and even to the 
present generation, the family was, as it had 
ever been, intimately connected with the admin- 
istration of government. Count Alban Colonna 
was therefore high in influence, and at the time 
of our story, was an active and indefatigable 
minister of the state, who, as we have already 
seen, had made himself exceedingly obnoxious 
to the masses, by the severity with which he ad- 
ministered the duties of his high station. The 
count, perfectly aware of this state of feeling 
towards him, was rendered still more rigorous in 
his exactments from the people, and seemed to 
heed very little their true interests or desires, so 
that his own patrician ideas were fully consum- 
mated. 

The Colonna palace, like many others of its 
class, in Florence and Rome, was passe in its 
appearance, and rather indicative of fading gran- 
deur, than of any remarkable degree of present 
magnificence ; but still, it was castle-like in its 
arrangements and strength, and regal in the 
splendor of its immediate surroundings. Its su- 
perb gardens within the walls, were splendidly 
laid out and cared for ; artificial fountains play- 
ed gracefully and with notes of musical cool- 
ness—statuary was abundant, and met you at 
every turn of the trim, neat gravel walks—and 
thus art and nature seemed combined to beautify 
and render sacred the spot. Count Alban Colon- 
na was proud of his title, his lineage, his posi- 
tion, his palace. Indeed pride was a predomi- 
nating feature of his character. With more 
aristocracy than manliness in his heart, he often 
permitted himself to do that which a man with 
more heart and less pride would have hesitated 
to perform. 

A man’s neighbors are very apt to know him 
well, and if they happen in any way to be sub- 
ject to his control and authority, they know him 
very thoroughly, you may be sure. This was 
the cay in the instance of the Count Colonna ; 
his neighbors knew him to their heart’s content. 
He looked upon the common people as little bet- 
ter than slaves, born to administer to the wants 
and caprices of the nobility; and expecially of 
late had he evinced this trait towards them, 
since the insurrectionary feelings which had 
sliown themselves among the populace, had as- 
sumed such tangible shape. Despising the 
canaille, as we have described, he rarely lost an 
opportunity to evince this feeling towards them, 
while we may be very sure, that they in turn 
wasted no love upon him or his house. Indeed 
it was but natural that the lazzaroni should have 
come to regard him as a sort of natura! enemy ; 
and after realizing and suffering by his continued 
exercise of bitterness towards them, to swear 
vengeance against the cause of their arrogance, 
and to hold themselves in readiness at any mo- 
ment to execute that judgment, when the oppor- 
tunity shou'd arrive for them todo so. The 
consequence was, that as this spirit was well 
realized by the subject of it, the palace grounds 
and offices of Count Colonna’s estates were con- 
stantly under a sort of martial law arrangement, 
and the strictest rules and regulations were ob- 
served among his retainers, touching the entrance 
of any one within the palace walls, and great 
care to guard against assault. 

With an author’s privilege (for seven league 
boots heed not palace walls nor martial law), we 
would conduct the reader within the precincts of 
these walls, and among the delightful garden 
walks they environ, and where we would discoy- 
er to him the heroine of this Italian story. Here 
amidst the musical fountains and fragrant flow- 
ers, we would introduce to you a flower fairer 
than all the rest—a form that rivalled even the 
classic moulds of the surrounding marble, in 
delicacy and perfection of outline, and in the 
classical beauty of figure which had descended to 
her from a long and noble line of Italian princes. 
We speak of Nydia Colonna! 

Nydia, as she sat now, at the closing hour of 
the day, gazing idly upon the playing of a foun- 
tain near by, herself partially reclining upon a 
rural lattice seat, over which a graceful vine 
threw « shelter of luxuriant leaves, formed # 
picture of rare and touching beauty. She was in 
a listless mood, dreaming perhaps, of the past, 
and doubtless, too, of pleasant recollections, for 
her fair, full bust was moved, ever and anon, by 
quick, coming inspirations ; and as her bosom 
thus rose and fell with accelerated impulse, you 
cou'd not but realize that a throbbing and active 
affection was lurking beneath. So natural, so 
entirely unconscious of observation, so lovely, 
without the aid of one attraction gathered from 
art or embellishment, Nydia was a most poctical, 
most love-inducing sight at that moment. (f 
what was the beautifal girl dreaming in her half. 
wakefal reverie? She had arrived at early wo- 
manhood, though not yet twenty summers had 
passed since her natal hour; bat the thrifty and 
sunny clime in which she was born had grace- 
fully rounded her figure to a perfection of out- 
line, and had matured her personal charms thus 
early. Still she dreamed on there in unconscious 
loveliness ; the dreamy beaaty and depth of her 
jet black eves reminding one of dark, still waters 
of unknown depth, while @ single glance might 
serve to show how much of heart and what 
wealth of affection dwelt beneath their surface. 
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Ah! telltales of the soul, how indiscreetly young 
and innocent hearts trust you! Why have you 
not been taught, like the hand and the tongue, 
discretion, and the cold influences of policy * 

Educated in the most aristocratic manner, her 
intellect had been richly cultivated, and the ac- 
complishments of life had also become like 
second nature to her; but, lacking any genial 
spirit or suitable companion, in whom she could 
confide—being motherless, and having neither 
brother nor sister, Nydia had been thrown much 
upon herself and within herself for thought and 
occupation. Thus influenced, she took the most 
natural course possible, for one of her tempera- 
meat and taste, and found her companions among 
the old poets and philosophers, in place of living 
associates, of her own age and sex. A dreamy, 
thoughtful cast was thus gradually imparted to 
her character; and though young in years, she 
was old in judgment and culture. Her father, 
a cultivated man, was forced to respect her judg- 
ment and opinions in any matter relating to 
classic lore, and when at fault, he often turned 
to his daughter. But did these dumb compan- 
ions fill Nydia’s heart—did they satisfy the aspi- 
rations of her tender and loving soul? Tis said 
that “love rarely enters where learning lies ;” 
with the sterner sex this may be true, but not 
with woman. Nydia languished. This was 
evident even to her busy father, who had an eye 
to little aside from important duties. Like some 
delicate plant, which though fragrant and beauti- 
ful, yet hangs its graceful head for want of water, 
or the refreshing power of withholden dews, so 
Nydia seemed to pine in secret. Sympathy was 
what she lacked. Like the drooping flower, its 
refreshing dew would have revived her spirits ; 
and like that flower’s tender leaves, her cheeks 
would have blushed anew, and the delicate petals 
of her heart would have opened afresh. Nydia 
languished for some congenial com] » some 
one on whom to lean in her fulness of joy and in 
her sorrow. Probably this consciousness was 
not developed in her own bosom, but her old and 
faithful nurse, and the simple, yet honest atten- 
dant who had served her from her infancy, knew 
enough to realize this, and could have told her 
loved young mistress as much. 

An observant person, situated in the vicinity 
of the Colonna palace at the time, would have 
noticed the person of an individual who had for 
some hours or more, been loitering about the 
garden walls of the estate, as if with a purpose 
of effecting a clandestine entrance. This party, 
whoever it might be, having found what he deem- 
ed a favorable moment for his object, adroitly 
threw a strong cord with a grapnel attached to 
its end, so that it became securely fast upon the 
top of the wall, and seizing the cord by his hands, 
the young man, for such he was, quickly drew 
himself to its summit, and in a moment after, 
disappeared on the other side, carefully taking 
with him the means by which he had accom- 
plished his ascent. The feat which we have de- 
scribed, was performed with a degree of facility 
which exhibited great agility, and a conscious- 
ness of necessity for avoiding all observation 
from whatever quarter. The new-comer, on 
finding himself within the garden wall, looked 
cautiously about himself for a few moments, ar- 
ranged his cord on the inside of the wall, to pro- 
vide for his egress by the same means as he had 
entered, then seemed overcome by some singular 
feeling, for he sank upon a seat and breathed 
heavily for a moment, as if exercised by strong 
emotions ; then rising, he followed the course of 
one of the main paths, leading towards the cen- 
tre of the garden, and tending to the spot where 
Nydia was reclining. It was manifest by the 
direction which he took, and the manner of his 
procedure, that he knew perfectly well of her 
presence there, by means, doubtless of observing 
the garden from some lofty point which com- 
manded the spot. 

The new-comer was dressed in the modest cos- 
tume of a student, and his fine figure and manly 
face were at once striking and handsome. 
Whatever had brought him hither, it was no evil 
purpose, at least, as it regarded her whom we 
have described ; indeed, such a purpose could 
not dwell bencath that high and noble brow, that 
open and generous countenance. The student 
might have been in years some two or three and 
twenty, and a close observation of his fine phy- 
sical developments, his broad shoulders and free 
carriage, would have explained the ease with 
which he had accomplished the difficult feat of 
surmounting the wall with the simple assistance 
which we have seen him employ. As he grad- 
ually drew nearer the spot where Nydia Colonna 
was, his footsteps grew more and more distinct, 
as though the necessity for caution diminished 





you? Are you indeed what you seem—are you, 
are you, Alphonse ?” 

“Nydia, the same, unchanged, unchanging 
and unchangeable, save such records as time 
writes uyon the brow of all.” As he spoke, he 
raised the hand he had taken, and pressed it ten- 
derly to his lips. 


Nydia, as though musing to herself, while she 
gazed into her companion’s face. 

“ Then you have sometimes recollected me ?” 
asked he, by her side. 

“Sometimes !’’ repeated the beautiful girl, 
with reproachful significance. ‘ Sometimes, do 
you ask, Alphonse ?” , 

“No, Nydia, no ; I will not doubt it,” he said, 
quickly, as he read the truthful assurance of the 
eyes now bent upon him. 

“Sometimes!” she still repeated, half-re- 
proachfully, looking into his eyes. 


[see ENGRAVING.] 


Drawing her gently towards the seat from 
which she had so lately risen, the student placed 
an arm tenderly about her waist, while her hands 
interwoven, rested in confidence and loving trust 
upon his shoulder, as though he were a brother. 
For a few brief moments their words were hur- 
ried, and surprise was depicted in the fair girl’s 
features, while each explained to the other the 
eventful story of years gone by, and during 
which period, they had evidently been separated 
from each other. How swift the winged mo- 
ments flew, how eloquent the eyes and tongue of 
both, how much of thought and story they had 
to interchange, and how brief a period to do it 
in; for it was evident from his mode of entrance, 
that the student must not remain long enough 
to be observed by any other party within the 
walls. But still they talked on—now however 
of the present, renewing vows of tenderness and 
of love, promises which had not been interchang- 
ed since childhood. Now Nydia’s head rested 
tenderly upon the student’s breast, and while he 
still thrilled her ears with the clear, musical 
tones of his voice, in loving tenderness, ever and 
anon, his lips sealed his words upon her fair pure 
forehead, and they were, ah! how happy ! 

“You say that you have been near me fora 
long period—why have you not before met me, 
then, Alphonse ?” 

“ Know you not, Nydia, of the careful man- 
ner in which these grounds are guarded ?” he 
asked, in reply. 

“True, but there were other means than such 
an entrance as you have effected. You might 
have made yourself known to my father.” 

“That would certainly have enabled me to 
see you once, dearest, but it would have placed 
your father on his guard against any future meet- 
ing between us. You know, Nydia, the reason 
of our early separation.” 

“TJ did not think of that,” said the gentle girl, 
drawing still closer to his side instinctively, as 
though she feared that even now the next mo- 
ment might separate them forever. 

“Alas, Nydia, there is always one stern truth 
staring me in the face,” said the student, sadly. 
“Tam humbly, nay, very humbly born, you are 
noble. This fact is a wall of iron between us, a 
mountain, Nydia, which bright hopes might sur- 
mount, but reality, never! You know the in- 
fluence which early separated us. I need not re- 
fer particularly to your father’s course at that 
time to explain it to you. And yet, Nydia,” he 
continued, “like many other painful experiences, 
how sweet is the memory of those days !” 

Nydia could only sigh, but she did not speak. 

“In vain have been all my endeavors to see 
you, since I have returned to Naples. The pal- 
ace walls are guarded like a castle-keep, and 
never until this hour have I discovered you in 
the garden at a time when I could in any way 
meet you.” 

“T have seldom resorted hither of late unat- 
tended,” said Nydia. 

“ Thus you will understand then, dearest, why 
I have not before met you. Ihave not dared to 
risk a meeting under circumstances that might 
lead to discovery, as that would have been but to 
bid you farewell.” 

“ Alas! that such should be our fate,” said 
she, still with her head upon his breast. 

“ You do then truly love the humble, the low- 
born, Alphonse Tonti?” he asked, kissing once 
more her fair brow. 

“O better were poverty itself with you I love, 
than the proudest crown in Europe,” said Nydia, 
with unutterable tenderness beaming from her 
eyes, and speaking from every feature of her 
eloquent face. 





and at last as they suddenly attracted her atten- 
tion, she started, astonished to see, as he came 
upon her view, a stranger within the palace walls 
and at that hour; and evincing some tokens of 


Alph could only press her still more ten- 
derly to his breast, and vow to be worthy of such 
dear devotion. 

“ But how shall I see you again ?” he asked ; 





alarm, she prepared to hasten towards the palace 
entrance, when hearing her name spoken in a 
low, tender voice, she paused, turned half round 
towards the new-comer, and gazed at him in 
silence ! 

“ Nydia, Nydia Colonna, do you fly from 
me ?” continued the stranger. 

After a moment’s pause, in which she still 
gazed at him in amazement, he said to her in the 
same gentle tones : 

“Ido not wonder, Nydia, that you know me 
not, though I do not think that anght could so 
change your face and form, that I should not 
know their mistress under any circumstances.” 

“ There is a strange music in your voice, sir,” 
said Nydia, standing as a startled gazelle might 
have done. ‘I seem half to recall the tones, 
but—” 

“True,” said the stranger, in melancholy 
tones ; “ you have passed lony years since you 
heard them ; “but, Nydia, have you forgotten 
them ?” 


derly into her glorious and lustrous eyes. 

“ Alphonse !” exclaimed Nydia, after gazing 
one instant longer, and at the same time spring- 
ing towards him, as if to throw her arms about 
his neck, and then suddenly pansing as though 


maidenly modesty had recalled her to a sense of | 


delicacy, she said : 


As the student spoke thus, he drew | 
still nearer to the astonished girl, and gazed ten- | 


“What miracle is this—from whence come | 


“for if I pause here much longer, I may even 
now be discovered.” 

“Indeed, I know not,” she replied. ‘‘ Does 
not your father know of your return to Naples ?” 

“Nay, dearest,” he answered, “ speak not of 
him. He has never inspired me with the affec- 
tion of a son.” 

“ He knows it not, then ?” 

“ He does not.” 

“ Strange !” 

“So it seems to you.” 

“Tt does, indeed.” 

“To one who knows not him and me, it is 
strange,” was the reply. 

“T understand you,’ 
fully 

“Nor would I have him know it, Nydia,” 
continued the student. “I cannot count upon 
any aid from him; especially do I believe, in this 
desire of meeting you, he would strive to thwart 
me.” 

“ Then indeed, I know not how we can meet, 
for I, too, realize my father’s violent temper, and 
since you have reminded me of it, I know but 
too well that the same feelings must actuate him 
now, that once before have separated us for so 
long, 0, so long and tedious a space of time.” 

“ Hark ! 
| ten this way. 
calling Nydia. 
| virgin bless you, dear one. 





, 


she replied, thought- 


They have missed you, and are 
Farewell, farewell, and may the 
” A tender kiss seal- 


“Are my dreams then coming true?” said | 





There are footsteps, and they has- | 


of the paths, now rendered quite dark by the 


lateness of the hour, while Nydia strove to com- 
pose herself to meet her father, whose well-known 
steps she heard approaching the spot where she 
was. 


disappeared. 

“ Where ?” asked Nydia, striving to appear 
unconcerned, and probably for the first time in 
her life attempting to deceive her father. 

“In yonder path, I say; he is gone now, but 
who was it, Nydia? Art blind, child ! Some of 
those rascally lazzaronis have entered my grounds, 
and but for this timely arrival you were in 
danger.” -- : 

“ Impossible, father ; there can be no danger 
here. I have been here quite a long time, I have 
seen no such person as you speak of.” 

The count, however, was by no means satis- 
fied that his senses had deceived him, and cried 
aloud for his people to stop and arrest the in- 
truder. 

“What, ho! Bartolo, where are you? Bar 
the gates and call the people; we have a spy 
here among us. What, ho! I say.” 

“Nay, father,” said Nydia, trembling for the 
student’s safety ; “ you do but arouse the people 
to no purpose. Let us back to the palace, we 
are surely safe from all such intrusion as you re- 
fer to, within these walls.’’ 

But the count reiterated his demands for Bar- 
tolo, in answer to which lusty summons thus re- 
peated, the steward of the house, an elderly man, 
not much past the prime of life, hastened for- 
ward, and to his master’s questions declared it 
was impossible that any one should have avoid- 
ed the vigilance of his men and himself, and that 
the count must have been mistaken in thinking 
that he saw the figure of any persons not belong- 
ing to the household, within the precincts of the 
gardens. The count was therefore forced to give 
up and drop the matter, though he seemed by no 
means satisfied in relation to the subject, and 
spoke not a word on the way to the palace en- 
trance, though Nydia leaned affectionately on 
his arm. 

“ By our lady, but the count was correct,” 
said Bartolo Tonti, after his master had retired 
out of hearing ; “ though it would not do to let 
him think so. I saw a fellow, myself, scaling 
yonder wall like a monkey, just as the count 
called out so lustily for me. Queer, what that 
fellow could want here,” he mused half aloud to 
himself; “and odder still, how the fellow man- 
aged to go over the wall in that style. There's 
something odd in this business, and the people 
are so discontented that they may have got an 
affair in train for entering the palace some of 
these nights, and murdering the count. There’s 
no knowing what those hot-headed lazzaronis 
will do, if they but get into the mood. If they 
do make out to get in-he¥e, all I have to do is, 
to look out for number one, my nest is feathered, 
fly where I may—that’s one comfort.” 

Thus musing to himself, the steward went his 
usual rounds, to see that the evening watch was 
properly set, and the people directed to observe 
extra caution, since a suspicious circumstance 
had occurred, and then took himself to his lodge, 
near the main entrance gates of the grounds, 
where he kept bachelor’s hall, being a widower 
these many years.” 

In the meantime, the student, who started from 
his place beside her he loved—not one moment 
too soon, made good his escape from the grounds 
and went his way, realizing that he had most 
narrowly escaped detection in his plans, which 
depended for success so entirely upon secrecy 
and discretion. 

[To BE CONTINUED.] 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.]} 


THERE’S BALM IN GILEAD. 








BY CARRIE SALISBURY. 
Art thou still sad? and is thy spirit broken 
With thought of hours thou wouldst in vain forget? 
is thy heart crushed with feeling all unspoken? 
Trust thee; and know, ** Toere’s balin in Gilead yet.” 


Are there still ties that all unbidden bind thee 
To earth whose pleasures bring thee but regret? 

And blissful dreams whose wakings ever find thee 
Unhappy still? ** There's balm in Gilead yet.”’ 


0, go to Him, ‘‘ Our Father” who in heaven 
Doth list to catch each faintly whispered prayer; 

Bend low the knee, and feel thy sins forgiven, 
And thou hast found the great Physician there. 





HOW MUCH SUGAR DO WE EAT. 


Last year there was consumed in this country, 
about 705,000,000 pounds of cane sugar, and 
27,000,000 pounds of maple sugar. This gives 
more than twenty-four pounds of cane sugar, and 
one pound of maple sugar to every man, woman, 
and child. ‘This does not include molasses or 
honey. If this sugar was put into barrels hold- 
ing two hundred pounds, and each barrel occu- 
pied a space of three feet square only, it would 
require 336 acres of land for it to stand upon. 
The barrels, if placed in a row, would reach two 
hundred and twenty miles. If this sugar was 
put up in paper packnges of five pounds each, it 
would require 146,400,000 sheets of wrapping 
paper ; and if only a yard of string was used to 
each package, there would be required 439,200,000 
feet or 83,000 miles of string—three times enough 
to go round the earth. If every retail clerk sold 
one hundred pounds of sugar each day, it wou!d 
require nearly 25,000 clerks to sell it all in a 
year. If the dealers, whelesale and retail to- 
gether, made a profit of only two cents a pound 
on this sugar, these profits alone would amount 


| to nearly $15,000,000.—American Agriculturist. 





+e > 
ALEXANDER WILSON. 
Some vears ago, ® Scotch pedler used to 


| trudge round among his native hills, occasionally 
} making excursions into England, with a pack 


strapped to his back, in which was all his earthly 
wealth; but he had a soul, rich, fresh, and ex- 
pansive, and his eyes were always open. In the 
open air, on these long, toilsome journeys, he 
gained an education. No bird ever flitted across 


| his path unobserved or unstudied, not a flower 


was passed on his way without scrutiny, and in 
his bargains with all kinds of people, he was 
“cute” asa Yankee. This humble pedler after- 


| wards removed to this country and ended his 


days. But long before he died, statesmen, 


| schoiars, poets and philosophers were proud to 
ed the prayer, and the student sprang down one | 


be his associates. — Christian Freeman. 


“Who is that yonder 7” asked the Count | 
| Colonna, suddenly approaching his child, and 
pointing down the path where the student had | 





{Written for The Flag of our Union } 
ON THE DEATH OF ARIEND, 


BY MRS. ANNA M. LOWRY. 
The last strife is over, 
They've laid him to resi; 
Where bright angels hover, 
Over the grave of the blest 
He passed in his prime. 
From the winter of earth, 
Yet had lingered long time 
‘Neath the finger of death 


The first snow has fallen, 
As light on his tomb. 

As the summons that called him, 
In heaven to bloom. 

He but heard in death's whisper, 
A loved Father's voice ; 

Gently bidding him come, 
To forever rejoice. 


The spring with its sweetness, 
Returneth again ; 

But his accents of kindness, 
We list for in vain. 

Though the sums... shall bless us, 
With its perfume once more, 

It never can give us 
His smile as of yore. 





(Written for The Flag ofvur Union.) 
THE 


ILLUSTRIOUS FOREIGNER. 


BY THE OLD ‘UN. 








Tue telegraphic news despatched on the arri- 
val of the steamer America at Halifax, an- 
d, i idition to a rise in flour and 





, in 
cotton, the important fact that Count Nicholas 
Whiskeywitch, the rich Russian nobleman, was 
among the passengers, and soon to rejoice Bos- 
ton by his presence. Everybody talked of 
Count Whiskeywitch, and everybody asked 
everybody else what Count Whiskeywitch 
would think of America, and what Count 
Whiskeywitch would probably tell the Czar 
when he went back to St" Petersburg, and 
whether Count Whiskeywitch would probably 
write a book about us? ete., etc. The name “f 
Count Whiskeywitch was heard on ’Change, in 
the bar-rooms and in the boudoirs. Every- 
body was on the qui vive to see Count Whis- 
keywitch. 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Semiramis Fleet gave a 
party to the upper ten. All sorts of distin- 
guished people crowded her saloons—judyes, 
literati, officers of the army and navy, hairy 
artists and heiresses, belles and blue-stockings. 
About 12 o’clock, there was a great bustle and 
commotion in the drawing-room. A little bandy- 
legged, hairy-faced man, dressed in a blue frock, 
braided and frogged, with a star on his breast, 
and scarlet pantaloons seamed with gold lace, 
made his appearance, and ran up to the hostess, 
with an eager juvenile air. 

Nobody knew him, but the words Count 
Whiskeywitch burst from the lips of alf. 

He chatted something in an unknown tongue, 
and Mrs. Fleet replied in French, but the illus- 
trious foreigner only shrugged his shoulder. A 
professor of all the modern languages from 
Cambridge was summoned to interpret- but the 
count turned his back on him—of course the 
professor’s Russian was wholly unintelligible to 
a native! The iilustrious foreigner looked 
round him, in a vain endeavor to discover the 
friend who had brought him there! The ladies 
crowded round him, and vied with each other 
in showing him attention. But the count 
bounded away from them, and leaping up in the 
air, knocked a couple of drops from the chande- 
lier with his walking-stick. The ladies were 
ready to die of delight at witnessing this playful 
exhibition on the part of a foreign nobleman. 
Mrs. S$ Fleet ¢ i this happy 
freedom of manner with the puritanic stiffness 
of the Boston beaux. Mr. D’Orsay Ramrod 
almost died of envy at beholding the graceful 
ease of the stranger. 

“Ah!” said he to his friend, Augustus Daw- 
dle, ‘it’s the blood that does it, Gus, republican 
institutions can’t make a gentleman.” 

And now the music of the Redowa struck up. 
The dancers took the floor. Count Whiskey- 
witch seized the divine and blushing Fanny 
Brainless by the waist and darted forward with 
her. How her companions envied ier her 
noble partner! And how differently he danced 
from all the rest! Fools! to think that in thive 
quarters’ tuition they couid learn the Redowa! 
To the count the measure was as familiar as 
his daily walk. The rest soon retired, leaving 
the apt Fanny with her graceful partner. How 
he whirled and bounded—not disdaining oven 
to throw ina few flipflaps and 8 to 
enliven the entertainment. 

At last the count tired of the dance, and sud- 
denly stopped, grinning at his partner. How 
delightful this mode of salutation. 
no offer to lead her to her seat. 
pened to be passing. 
champagne—the count took another and emp- 
tied it ata draught. He then threw the glass 
on the floor, and seizing a full bottle, adroitly 
nicked the neck off on the edge of the waiter, 
and swallowed the contents. The whole com- 
pany applauded the act. 

“How free! how original! how delightful!” 
“How different Russian gen- 
tlemen are from any other gentlemen !” 

The fair Fanny retired to the conservatory, 
for she was breathless and fatigued by the vio- 
lent exercise to which her partner had subjected 
her. The count darted 











No bow! 
A waiter hap- 


cried the ladies. 


steps. 
“Stay!” said the hostess, laying her fan 


upon her friend’s arm, “do not intrude upon | 
the privacy of a Russian noblemen; who knows | 


how you may jeopardize the prospects of 
Fanny! Ah! I wish I had a daughter to 
marry!” 

The lovely Fanny plucked an orange snd 
raised it to her lips. The count snatched it 
away and proceeded to eat it. Fanny blushed 


| up to the temples—it was probably the Russian 


| method of declaring love. 


She plucked an- 
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e 
other orange he count snatched it away and 
So she kept feeding him 
with oranges, and he kept devouring sweetness 


devoured it as before. 


| at her hands and love from her eyes ™ 
At last, when we 


Were mutually fascinated 

had no more oranges to give, he seized her hand 
and bit it. She was pained bat delighted. 
There was no mistaking this declaration, and 
away she ran to ask her mama’s consent. 

She whispered that Count Whiskeywitch had 
proposed in se audible a tone, that the whole 
ball-room heant and were ready to die of envy. 

At this crisis a crash was heard in the conser- 
vatory. All rushed to the glass door. “ My 
dear!” cried the hostess to her husband, “do 
look here. See how wildly the count is amusing 
himself. He has pulled up all my japonicas by 
the roots, and now he's tlinging the pots through 
the glass roof.”’ 

* Confound the fellow, he's drunk!” cried Mr. 
Flect, a vulgar, matter-of-fact fellow, quite un- 
worthy of his brilliant partner. 

“O, for shame!” cried the ladies. 
way.” 


“t's his 


“Tl show him the way!" cried the exasper- 
ated Fleet. “Just look at him now! he’s 
climbing up the trellices and pulling down my 
Muscats !” 

“Where is he?” cried a hoarse voice, as a 
vulgar, red-faced man, a stranger to all present, 
pushed through the crowd, 

“ Count Whiskey witch, sir?” cried the hostess. 

“No, marm!”’ replied the red-faced man. 
“Count Whiskeywitch is at the Tremont 
*Ouse.” 

“Then, who is this gentleman who has been 
entertaining us, sir!” 

“That gentleman, ma’am,” said the red- 
faced man, with a chuckle, “is an orang-outang 
which I fetched over in the steamer from the 
Surrey Zoological—and which escaped, marm, 
from the cab, in which I was fetchin’ ’im from 
East Boston. You've had the show for nothin’ 
—but I ’ope you vont go to bilk a poor cove as 
lives by the hexhibition of hextraordinary hani- 
mals—admittance only vun shilling, ladies and 
gentlemen, at the Public Gardens, foot of the 
Common.” 

With these words the showman rushed into 
the conservatory and soon appeared dragging 
the “illustrious foreigner,” by the throat, who 
crouched to the carpet, chattered with fear, and 
looked up with imploring eyes, as if soliciting 
forgiveness. 

Miss Fanny Brainless fainted,—her mama 
became hysterical. Mr. Augustus Dawdle a- 
sured his friend that he knew it was a “sell” 
from the first. 

Count Whiskeywiteh—the real count-—heard 
the stery, and left Boston in a huff, while the 
lovely Fanny consoled herself for her disappoint- 
ment by marrying a young divinity student 
who had long been enamored of her charms. 
The animal who had caused this flutter among 
thé upper ten now resides in a glass case in 
Kimball’s Museum. 

———— DOD ee 


[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
OCEAN’S MURMUR, 





BY MRS. M. W. CURTIB. 


Whence comes thy murmuring, heaving sea? 
While the zephyr's voice brings melody, 
Chasing the dark-winged fear away, 

While ‘neath the sunlight wavelets play, 
And the sea-birds skim o’or the agure deep, 
Where the storm and the angry surges sleep. 


Whence comes thy murmuring, heaving sea? 
Dost warn of the days that are yet to be, 

When the howling blast shail rush o'er the main, 
And the storu.-king shouts his loud refrain? 
While the billows are clad in their caps of foam 
With a mountain sea ‘neath a crested dome. 


Whence comes thy murmuring, heaving sea? 
Art thou wailing ever,—eternally ; 
While the zephyr’s sigh or the stormy blast 
Alike are to thec,—yet the changing past 
Speaks of his power, who saith, ** Be still ;” 
And the mountain waves calm at his will. 

_— oem 

SENSIBLE ADVICE. 

In these days of ‘ Women’s Conventions,” 
and “ Women's Rights,” it is well to hear one 
of the “gentler sex” thus describe, in lan- 
guage as plain as it is forcible, what kind of 
women it is that sensible men require for wives : 

“Men who are worth having want women for 
wives. A bundle of gewgaws, bound with a 
string of flats and quavers, sprinkled with 
Cologne—this is no help for a man who expects 
to raise a family of boys on veritable bread and 
meat. The piano and lace-frame are good in 
their places, and so are ribbons, and frills, and 
tinsels; but you cannot make a dinner of the 
former, nor a bed-blanket of the latter. And, 
awful as the idea may seem to you, both dinner 
and bed-blankets are necessary to domestic hap- 
hag Life has its realities as well as fancies ; 

ut you make it all a matter of decoratiun, re- 
membering the tassels and curtains, but for- 
getting the bedstead. Suppose a man of good 
sense, and of course good prospects, to be look- 





Fanny seized a goblet of | 


in after her. The | 
anxious mama was about to follow her fvot- | 


ing for a wife, what chance have you to be 

chosen? You may ‘trap’ him, or ‘catch’ him, 
| but how much betrer would it be to make it an 
object for him to catch you? Render yourselves 
| worth catching, and you will need no shrewd 
mother or scheming brothers to help you find a 
market.”"—Pittshurg Visitor. 

——— acorn —--— - 
ANECDOTE OF A GATE. 

A correspondent of the Home Journal, writin 
| of gates, tells this ancedote :-— I once ca | 
| through a door-yard gate which did, though un- 
intentionally, give an indication of the designer's 
character.“ gate was a common one, shut 
by a chain and ball. Bat the post, to which 
the inner end of the chain was attached, was 
| carved and painted in the likeness of a negro, 
| with one hand raised to his cocked hat, and the 

other extended to welcome you in. As you 
| opened the gate toward you, im going in, the 
| negro post-porter bent toward on, Oe a joint in 
| his back, and fairly bowed you in. Upon letting 
the gate go, a spring in his back ‘brought him 
| 


up standing’ again ready for the next comer. 
This faithful fellow performed the amiable for 
| his master for many years, without reward, ex- 
cept now and then a new coat—of paint; and 
finally died of a rheumatic back, contracted in 
his master’s service.” 
— sce oe ———_— 
In the morning of oar days, when the 

are unworn and tender, when ‘the whole i 
awake in every part, and the gloss of 
fresh upon the objects that surround as, 
lively at that time are our sensations, but 
false and inaccurate the judgments we form 
| things —Burke. 
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(Written for The Fing of our Union.) 


A TWICE SUNG SONG, 
BY CHARLEF STEWART. 


The sun was dropping down the west, 
A brilliant sky revealing; 

The day was prasing to its rest, 
And vesper bells were pealing. 

The trees were still to every leaf, 
And stood in silent sadness ; 

While on the evening sounds of grief 
Went up with sounds of gladness. 


About an abbey, old and gray, 
The early dead are sleeping ; 
And mid the tokens of decay, 
Two kindred hearts were beating. 
And here amid the sacred nighi, 
To baliny sleep allotted, 
Warm vows of love were taking flight 
Mid gravestones lichen-dotted. 


A lovely maid was standing there, 
So fair, and gladsome-hearted ; 
And by her side, with tender air, 
A youth his love imparted. 
“Their passion,” they exclaimed, ‘ would wane 
For each dear other, never ; 
That, like the deep and boundless main, 
Their love would last forever. 


And both their brows with health was crowned, 
Their youthful limbs were airy ; 
His step was like the wild deer’s bound, 
And her's was like a fairy. 
In spring I passed that way again, 
But it was now deserted ; 
Two new made graves I saw with pain— 
I went my way sad-hearted. 


[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
A BLESSING IN DISGUISE. 


BY SYLVANUS CORB, JR. 

“Bor you are rich enough, Lauson. Let us 
leave this great city, and seek some more quict 
home.” 

“No, no, Lydia. Business is my very life. 
I must make a little more money before I give 
it up.” 

“Will you tell me, my husband, how mnch 
you would have now, if you were to settle your 
business all up ?” 

“O, perhaps two hundred thousand dollars.” 

“And think, Lauson, only think, how easily, 
how sumptuously, we could live upon the inter- 
est of that, and have much, too, to bestow upon 
those who need our charity. Come, tell me 
that you will leave your business at once. I 
can see what you do not see. You are under- 
mining your constitution, and your health is fast 
leaving you.” 

“ Pshaw, Lydia, you croak like arayen. I 
should lose my health were I to leave my busi- 
ness. Don’t say any more now, for you see I 
am busy.” 

As the husband spoke, he turned to the little 
ebony escritoire which he kept in his parlor, and 
commenced overhauling and studying the various 
papers which lay there. 

TLauson Watkins had seen his thirtieth year, 
and, young as he was, he had become what the 
world calls rich. At an early age he had enter- 
ed the mercantile business, and fortune had 
smiled upon him. He had already amassed an 
abundant competency ; but while he had been 
doing this he had been losing his health. His 
organization was one of those which will not 
bear great mental excitement. His brain was 
large and active, his excitability intense, and his 
mind easily worried and tortured ; and, on the 
other hand, his physical constitution was slight, 
and of a highly nervous temperament. For 
years he had applied himself to business without 
taking any respite, and the faster money came 
in upon him the more anxious and nervous did 
he become in his labors. Night and day he la- 
bored over his shipments and invoice 
ually, byt surely, the joy of health w: 
from him. 

Poor Lydia Watkins saw all this. She saw 
the fearful disease-marks that were growing upon 


and grad- 
as departing 





her husband’s countenance, but she could not 
persuade him to feel as she felt. He laughed at 
her for her fears, and yet, while he laughed, he 
felt the disease gnawing at his vitals. As the 
merchant sat there at his work, his anxious wife 
watched him with painful interest. His face 
was pale in the extreme, and the blue veins stood 
startlingly ont upon his high white brow and 
temples. His eyes were large and brilliant, but 
their brilliancy was not natural—it was a false, 
nervous light that gleamed there. As he pored 
over a complicated invoice, reducing to his own | 
currency large amounts of foreign money, his 
long, white fingers worked nervously through 
his hair, and his wife heard him breathe hard. O 
she knew that he could not live loug so. 

When, at a late hour, Watkins arose from his 
task, he complained of a head-ache, but he had 
cleared ten thousand dollars by the cargo he had 
been disposing of, and he was pleased. That 
ten thousand dollars did not help give him con- 
tent,—it only served to spur him on to renewed 
exertions. 

“ Lydia,” said Mr. Watkins, after he had clos- | 
ed his escriteire, “have you seen your Unele | 
Langrave to-day !” 

“ No.” 

“T'm afraid he is going rather deeply into dan- | 
gerous speculation. For a week past [have | 
been endorsing paper for him to a considerable | 
amount. He helped me without stint when I | 
commenced business, and I suppose I mast help | 
him now ; but I hope he will be careful.” 

“Adam Langrave is a careful man,” returned | 

| 
! 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Lydia, “and I am sure he would not do that 
which could cause you to suffer.” 
“QO no, I don’t think he would,” said Wat- 
kins ; and here the conversation dropped, for 
the young man’s mind became again buried in 
his business. 
Adam Langrave was not an old man, and had 
been the foster-father of Lydia. The girl had 
been left an orphan at an early age, and her un- 
cle had commenced his career as Langrave's 
clerk, and thns had he become acquainted withe| 
the fair, virtaows girl whom he had made‘his 
wife. Langrave had lately entertained a great 
project for making money, and it was in pursa- 


ance of this that he had called on Watkins for 
assistance. 

On the day following the scene described 
above, Mr. Langrave called at Watkins's store, 
and opened to the young mer 





chant more fully 
his project. It was a vast one, but it promised 
> much deliberation, 


looked feasible to 


a golden harvest, and + 
Lauson entered into it. I 





Lg 9! 


him, and he promised himself a rich return for 


his venture. 





“ Lydia, Tam a ruined man!” 
This was the exclamation of Lauson Watkins, 
ashe entered his parlor one evening about a 





fortnight r his interview with Langrave. 
He was paler than usual, and every nerve was 
shaken with agitation. 

“ Ruined!’ repeated his wife. 

“Yes. Langrave has failed—he has entirely, 
completely, sunk. Every cent is gone !” 

“ But you are not all lost. 
saved,” 

“No, nota dollar. Fool that I was, I went 
in with him to the amount of two hundred thou- 
sand doliars. 


Something can be 


Itrusted to his hon—” 

The young man did not finish the word. He 
was excited, but he had judgment enough not to 
hurt the feelings of his wife by speaking harsh- 
ly of her uncle. He was for the while complete- 
ly prostrated. The blow had come upon him 
with a crushing weight, and he felt it keenly. 

The gentle wife moved to her husband's side 
and placed her arm about his neck. She trem- 
bled violently, and it was with difficulty that she 
could speak. 

“Do not blame my uncle too much,” she mur- 
mured. “Everything is not lost. Iam left to 
you, and I will do all that I can to help you. In 
your business trials I could assist you not, but 
in your life-trials you shall find that Iam not 
useless. Do not despair, dear Lauson,—some- 
thing may turn up to assist you.” 

The young man did not speak. He returned 
his wife’s embrace, and at that moment she saw 
more of real grateful joy in his eye, than she had 
seen there before for months. 

At the end of a week the-young merchant’s 
business was settled up, and he found himself 
the possessor of just the amount of personal 
property which the law allowed him. Every- 
thing had heen swept away—every cent! Yet 
there was one thing that remained within his 
grasp. His wife held, by her own right, a small 
farm in the country. It was her birth-place— 
the home of her childhood—and her uncle had 
secured it to her in such a manner, that no mis- 
fortune of her husband could fall upon it. Lydia 
begged of her husband to find a home upon that 


farm. He hesitated a while, and then he con- 
sented. He had at first thought of procuring a 


clerkship, and trying once more to set himself up 
in business, but the way looked tedious to hin— 
it seemed too hard to gain the place from which 
he had fallen, and he gave itup. It was too 
much for his pride to occupy a menial position 
now, and he turned away from the great city 
weary and sick at heart. 

The home which Lauson Watkins now re- 
ceived at his wife’s hands, was in truth a lovely 
abode. The farm was an excellent one, bearing 
the choicest of fruit, and capable of the most 
productive cultivation. The dwelling was a 
sweet little cottage, surrounded by great elms, 
with cherry and plum trees in front, while at a 
little distance, sparkling like silver in the sun- 
beams, lay 2 lakelet, into which an hundred bab- 
bling brooks ponred their crystal tributes. Lydia 
sold her costly jewels, and thus she realized 
enough to purchase a choice stock for the farm, 
hesides having enough left to hire a trusty men 
to take charge of the grounds. 

While Watkins was taking this step, Adam 
Langrave went off South, but where no one save 
himself knew. 

It was carly spring when the fallen therchant 
moved upon the quiet farm, and the work must 
soon begin. He was not a man who could re- 
main idle, and he took hold to help his man do 
the work. It was new to him, but he found it 
by no means disagreeable. His appetite grew 
sharp, and he began to have a keen relish for his 
food. The milk which came from his own cows 
tasted sweet to him. And then to sec his little 
wife making butter and mixing bread, all with 
her own hands—it was novel to him, but it pos- 
sessed a charm which was grateful. Then he 
saw his children—a girl and boy, playing upon 
the greensward in the garden, and he knew that 
they were growing healthier. By-and-by he set 
his children to studying, and he himself heard 
them recite their lessons. 

Before winter set in, the ex-merchant had he- 
come areal farmer. His crops had been good, 
and he expericnced a strange pleasure in realiz- 
ing that he had gathered to his garner more th 
provisions enough for the year to come. 

But who shall paint the happiness of the de- 
vote wife, when she saw her husband thus re- 
turning to himself. The bloom of health was 
again upon his checks, his step was firm and 
elastic, his spirits were buoyant and free, and his 
soul had become centered in his home. 





Three years passed away, and the pale, trem- 
bling, feverish merchant had become a stout, 
His home was the abode 
of every joy—a heaven upon earth. 

It was in the evening. Mr. Watkins had 
heard his children recite their lessons and say 
their little prayers, and their mother had blessed 
them and attended them to their beds. They 
had just sat down alone—the husband and wife, 
when some one rapped at the door. Lauson 
arose and opened it, and Adam Langrave enter- 
ed the apartment. Lydia sprang to the old 
man’s embrace, and she wept tears of joy to see 
her kind old uncle once more. 

Langrave looked about him with something 
like surprise depicted upon his countenance, and 
as he shook hands warmly with Lanson, he seem- 
ed almost doubtful ahout trusting his own senses. 
Could it be possible that the dying merchant had 
become such a hving man. The change to him 
was more surprising than it had been to Lydia, 
for she had watched each slow development of 


healthy, rugged man. 


establishment in the city. 











| ness. 





returning health, while he saw it all at once. 
It was, in truth, a wonderful change. 

Quickly did Lydia prepare a simple repast for 
her uncle, and then old scenes were talked about. 
Lauson told how he had sueceeded on his farm, 
and Langrave told where he had been in the 
South. The evening wore away pleasantly and 
agreeably. At length the old man remained si- 
lent for some moments, and Lydia began to 
tremble. 

“ Lauson,’ 


said he, “how would you like to 


ony Union, 3 


go back to the city, and enter into business 


again?” 

“ T couldn't do it,” said the young man, with 
a slight shudder. 

“ But I think I could raise the means.” 

“No, no, I am not fit for a merchant. Mine 
is a constitution that cannot live in such business. 


O, T would not give up this sweet home for any | 


Ah, sir, I learned a 
great lesson when I came here—a lesson of life. 
I know that I should have been in my grave if I 
had remained in the city. I did not see it then, 
At first I thought the loss of 
my property was a calamity, but, sir, it was a 


but I see it now. 
blessing—a blessing in disguise. Look at us 
And,” con- 
tinued Lauson, with increasing animation, “ to- 


now, and sce if we are not happy. 


morrow morning you shall see my children. 
You will have to rise early if you would hear 
their tirst shout of joy, and see their first smile of 
gladness.” 

“Thank God, Lydia,” murmured the old 
man, as he turned towards his niece, “ your plan 
has been blessed.” 

Lauson Watkins gazed first upon his wife and 
then upon her uncle. He was puzzled. His 
wife caught his eager gaze, and with a conyul- 
sive movement she sprang towards him and 
threw her arms about his neck. 

“O, forgive me, my husband,—forgive me !"" 
she uttered, while the tears streamed down her 
cheeks, 

“Forgive you ?—for what? What does this 
mean ?’’ gasped the young man, as he disen- 
gaged his wife’s arms from his neck, and looked 
into her face. 

“Why,” said Adam Langrave, “she wants 
you to forgive her for saving your life. “ Sit 
down, Lydia, and I'll tell him all.” 

The wife sank into a chair, and then the old 
man resumed : 

“T’ll explain the mystery to you in a few mo- 
ments, Lauson. You know how deeply you had 
become absorbed in harassing business, and 
how unceasingly you devoted your time to the 
mere acquirement of money. Your wife saw 
that you were losing health and strength, that 
you were becoming entirely lost to her and her 
children, in the mazy depths of money-making. 
This latter burden she could have borne without 
a murmur, but when she saw that you were sure- 
ly making your own premature passage to the 
grave, she thought a iets your steps. She 
spoke to you, and told her fears, but you heeded 
them not. She saw that the hand of the destroy- 
er was upon you, and that you only plunged the 
more deeply into the fell excitement that was 
killing you. In this extremity she came to me, 
and begged of me to assist her in saving you. I 
knew of but one way, and I told my child of 
that. She made me promise that I would carry 
it into execution. I went to work. It was a se- 
vere task, but I determined to perform it. I 
drew all your money away from you, and when 
Iknew that I had your last dollar in my pos- 
session, I pretended to fail. When I saw your 
misery upon that occasion, I was tempted to dis- 
close to you the plot, but I resolved that I would 
go through with what T had begun, at the same 
time earnestly praying that it might all end for 
your henefit. 

“And now,” continued the old man, drawing 
a heavy package from his breast-pocket, “the 
deception has lasted long enough. Here are two 
hundred and three thonsand dollars. I took 
them from you, to save your own life, and make 
my dear child happy. I return them to you, be- 
lieving that you will not blame me for what I 
have done.” 

Lauson Watkins was bewildered at first, but 
gradually the cloud was dispelled from his mind. 

“©, Lauson—my husband—can you forgive 
me ?” 

The redeemed man strained his wife to his bo- 
som, and while the warm tears rolled down his 
cheeks, he eried : 

“Forgive you? No, no, my love, my angel 
of life,—I have nothing to forgive. I can only 
bless you—bless you with my whole heart and 
soul. And you, too, my generous friend,” he 
added, extending his hand to Langrave, “ I must 
bless you, also. I cannot speak all now—I can- 
not tell you all I feel.” 


That was anevening of joy and thankful- 
On the next morning Uncle Langrave 
was up early, but not early enough to catch the 
first smile of the children, for he found them just 
coming in from the garden, with their hands full 
of flowers for their father and mother. 

The children—the two oldest, had a faint re- 
collection of Uncle Langrave, but they soon 
learned to love him, and so well did he love 
them, and all clse about them, that he determin- 
ed to make the cottage his home. 

Lauson Watkins was once more a rich man, 
but he did not leave the home where he had so 
well learned the great lesson of life. He enrich- 
ed it with rarer fruits and pleasing ornaments, 
and then from out his bounty he sought to do 


good for his fellows. He was a happy man, and 





| finally bey 


{Written for The Flag of our U1 } 
THE OLD CLOAK. 


BY MES. BE. WERLLMONT. 

“Pray tell me, Miss Ade the name of that 
young lady whe is so simply attired in vonder 
corner,” inquired the rich bachelor, Mr. Carnes, 
whom every managing mother seemed on tip- 
toe to secure as a prize for her danghter. 

“Why that is Ella Packaurd—isn't she a per- 
feet unique ? ouly think of it, this is the third 
party of the season in which she has appeared in 
that identical white muslin. I'm = sure I don't 
thing I 
am certain, Mr. Carnes, she would make a most 


know what to make of her, but of on 


economical wife.” 

“Well, Miss Ada, that is quite a recommen- 
dation,” and he somewhat minutely eved the 
watered white silk with which the young lady 
was dressed, as he remarked he wished she would 
by-and-by introduce him to Miss Packard. 

“O,” replied the gay belle, “ L suspect that 


rn} 
vo 


word economy is quite taking with you, sir; rich | 


bachelors are fumed for selecting frugal house- 
keepers, and besides, having lived so long alone 
they do not care to have their purses drained. 
Now Miss Packard would just suit vou, I know. 
She has worn the same velvet hat for two sea- 
sons, with only an alteration which cost about 
fifty cents, and her cloak is a perfect antique. 
She has worn that for three suceessive winters, 
while I have had a Talma and opera cloak, and 
a velvet, and a satin one! Now just think 
what a difference there must be in our dry 
goods bills. But,” replied she, with a toss of 
her head, “ we don’t live but one life, and who 
wants to be a hermit and dress like a nun, while 
they are constantly exposed to remarks? But 
there ’s Ella coming this way ;” and so she 
gently beckoned her to come nearer and with a 
flourishing air, said : 


“Mr. Carnes, shall IT make you acquainted | 


with Miss Packard ¢” 

There was something bewitching in the tone 
of Miss Packard’s voice ; it was low, musical 
and sweet; and then she had such a winning 
manner commingled with modesty and gentle- 
ness, that the bachelor immediately began to 
feel strangely. There they stood and held a 
protracted conversation, which evinced Miss 
Ella had a most refined taste and excellent 
sense. Mr. Carnes thought he never saw so 
pretty a muslin dress, he did not eare if she had 
worn it as long as the cloak; it was the hand- 
somest one he ever saw. 

Miss Packard finding she was exciting some 
attention by her long conversation with the 
bachelor, particularly as Ada seemed full of 
frolic, gently withdrew to speak to a lady be- 
hind her, and soon after she was seated at the 
piano where in a tone of melting sweetness she 
sang that lovely stanza, “‘O where shall rest be 
found ?” 

Our friend Carnes had heard the most exquisite 
strains which Jenny Lind ever sang, he had sat 
to the sweet music of Jullien, but never, no 
never, was he so curiously affected. He felt 
even like weeping, and yet thrills of transport 
would follow like the fever and chills of a re- 
turned northerner from the sunny plains of the 
South. 

“ Miss Packard sings delightfully,” he made 
out to utter in a tremulous tone to Miss Ada. 


“O enchantingly, that same old tune, how- | 


ever, she sings to the poor children she teaches ;"" 
and between a smile and an inaudible whisper 
she added, “she keeps a charity schoo! for beg- 
gars, yow know—highly laudable, Mr. Carnes, 
only people differ in taste, just as they do in the 
style of cloaks you know ;” and she simpered 
and tittered most exultingly. 

That evening, poor bachelor Packard was lost 
in admiration—he searecly knew how to define 
it, but when Ella’s father reminded her that it 
was time to withdraw, he felt like leaving too, 
and he did so. 

Very soon Ella came down equipped ina 
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pail it to a music teacher to 
little prodigies who is too poor toe obtain such 
’ ” 


aa antares 


“But vou mast not tell family secrets, 


Packard. ™ My clook 


is very comfortable, ar Twill an<wer TY purpes 


Emma,” remarked Miss 
this winter, and the next the voung lady may h« 
teaching herself for whom T have appropriated 
the sum given me 
me for wearing this article if itis not cat exactly 
in the present mode ¢” 

What ailed the bachelor after he listened to 
the above conversation? For some days he 
neither ate nor slept; but one pleasant evening 
he was found at Mr. Packard's fire side, and one 
day soon after he was seen publicly parading 
with Ella in that old cloak, and not a velvet, 
satin or richly embroidered one ever looked 
Still that 
old familiar strain constantly haunted him, and 


half as well to our bachelor friend. 


forty times in a day he would detect himself 


humming over the words, QO where shall rest 
be found,” and finally he had only to. satisfy 
himself that Miss Ella and he could agree upon 
the place, and it would be found accordingly ; 
and in a beautifully furnished drawing-room we 
have since seen the happy pair, and as I listened 
Theard Mr. Carnes ask, “ Ella, will you just 


give me that old familiar tune‘ and Ada 
Billings addal, “doesn't Mrs. Carnes sing 


charmingly to-night ¢” 

Still one thing grated strangely upon Ada’s 
fashionable taste, which was the fact that the 
whole winter after Mrs. Carnes’s marriage, she 
still wore the same cloak entirely unaltered, 
although it had been made three winters and she 
could now afford one trimmed with ermine— 
more than all, twice a week she still met her 
charity scholars ; and the pleasantest party of the 
season to Mr. and Mrs. Carnes was when they 
held a festival for those little orphans. 

Miss Billings could only add, it was fortunate 
every one’s taste was not alike, but it only made 
her proverb true, that rich bachelors seldom 
marry extravagant wives. 

- (-2eoem? 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
UNDYING LOVE, 


BY ELIZABETH A. BLINN. 

They tell me that T must forget, 
But that can never be; 

*Twould be as vain as to control 
The deep and boundless ea. 


O, yes, they think I can forget, 
But never here below; 

Asx well the stars forget to shine, 
The moon forget to glow. 


The ocean’s wave forget to awell, 
The stream forget to play; 

The sun, that glorious orb of light, 
To rise when it is day. 





Then tell me not I can forget, 
For that can never be; 

*Twould be as vain as to control 
The deep and boundless sea, 


* ere ad 
LUXURIES OF KISSING, 


Almost any writer can describe emotions of 
joy, anger, fear, doubt or hope; but there are 
very few, who ean give anything like an ade- 
quate description of the exquisite, heavenly, 
and thrilling joy of warm and affectionate kiss- 
ing. We copy below three of the best attempts 
we have ever seen. The first is by a young 


| lady in the first year of her courtship : 


nice warm hood, a comfortable cloak, and a pair | 


of rubbers, for she preferred walking home to 
riding, xs it was but 2 short distance, and Carnes 
was delighted with the opportunity to say a few 
more last words. 
the welcome sentence fell from the old gentle- 
man’s lips, “give us a call some evening, Mr. 
Carnes, we have a coinfortable parlor where we 
admit our friends in a cozy way.” 

Whether Carnes thanked him and promised 


| he should be choked off. 


As they separated, however, | 
3 | 


he would comply with his request he never knew, 
| staunch of the Republicans, was also tried, 


but he remembered how the echo of Ella’s 
“good night, Mr. Carnes,” fell upon his ear, 
and when he returned to his boarding house, it 
was said, he went up stairs singing the melody 
“© where shall rest be found.” 

The next day he called upon Ada Billings, 
and in despite of the coarseness of her joking, 
he loved to hear about Ella Packard—and he 
promised to scrutinize that old cloak the next 
time he met her. 

It so happened a short time after he was called 
to purchase a vest pattern, and just as he was ex- 
amining the fabrics, Ella Packard entered with 
a friend, attired in the old cloak. 

Mercy, what a chill seized him! He bowed 
and reached his hand, however, and reecived an 
affectionate squeeze as if he had met 
friend. 





He was fastened to the counter, : 
playfully handling the variegated vest patterns, 


£ 






ed Miss Ella to wive her opinion wt 


| their relative beauties. 


he had a happy wife—and they had happy chil- | 


dren, and all of them had one of the most joyful, 
merry, laughter-loving old uncles in the world. 





ooo + 
LIFE’S TRAGEDIES. 

Dumas, the Frenchman whose brain is a steam 
engine—vapor and al! perhaps—has lately written 
a tragedy of five acts ina week. Alas! many a 
tragedy on the stage of real life is accomplished 
in far less time than that, and the curtain falls on 
death and 1 hopes only to rise for the per- 
formance of a farce for the fickle public. There 
is a pause of hurrving feet, and asad glance at 
the dead body—and then the feet hurry on to 
some scene of pleasure—the glance is changed 









“@,”" replied she, “Iam all simplicity, Mr 
Carnes, and should prefer a plain black ma- 
terial.” 

Did he any longer hesitate? And how ap- 
propriate was her choice, thought he. How he 


wished he had such a judicious adviser always 


at his side! 


| a fine lot of ele 


“ Here,” said the shopman, to Mias Ella, “is 





gant scarfs we have just re- 
You can purchase this green one, for 
twenty-five dollars.” 


“QO,” replied she, “ ¥ 


ceived. 





should shrink from 


; such extravagance.” 


| ey,” replied her friend. 


into the dancing light of merry eyes.—Chrishan 


9 eT. 


“ Misa Packard makes better use of her mon 
“Mr. Budd, would yor 
believe it, her father gave her thirty dollars stim | 
morning, to purchase a new cleak, and she has | 





* Let thy arm twine 

Around wie like a zone of love, 
And thy fond lips. so soft, 

To mine be passionately pressed, 
As they have been so oft.” 


The next is by a lady shortly after her en- 
gayement. It will be readily seen that her 
powers of description are far in advance of the 
one quoted above : 






66 ont love, 
Place thy dear arm beneath my drooping head, 
Aud let ine lowly nestle on thy heart; 
Then turn theso soul-lit orbs on me, and press 
My Parting lips to taste the ecstacy 
finparted by each Lone and LINGERING kiss.” 

The best thing we have seen is the following, 
by Alexander Smith. We think, however, that 
when a man so freely indulges in’ oseulatory 
nectar as to imagine he is “ waiking on thrones,” 
Hear hiin : 

“My sonl leaped up beneath thy timid kiss; 
What then to me were groans, 
Or pain, or death? Earth was a round of bilas, 
i seemed to WALK ON THRONES.” 
Boston Mail 
- - tee 


MERRY TIMES OF CHARLES I. 


Sir Harry Vane, who had furnished the evi- 
dence against Stratford, and was one of the most 


found guilty, and ordered for execution. When 
he came upon the scaffold on Tower Hill, after 
conducting his own defence with great power, 
his notes of what he had meant to say to the 
people were torn away from him, and the drums 
and trumpets were ordered to sound lustily and 
drown his voice; for, the people had been so 
much imnpre by what the Regicwles had calm 








| ly said with their last breath, that it was the 


eustom now, to have the drums and trumpets 
always under the scaffold, ready to strike up. 
Vane said no more than this: “It i a had 
eause which cannot bear the words of a dying 


| man,” and bravely died. 


‘These merry seenes were succeeded hy an- 
other, perhaps even merrier. On the anniver 
tury of the late king’s death, the hedies of 
Oliver Cromwell, Tretos, and Bradshaw, were 
torn out of their graves in Westrainster Abbey 
dragged to Tyburn, hanged there on a gallows 
ail day lony, and then beheaded. Imag the 
head of Oliver Cromwell cet pon a pele to Le 
stared at by a brutal crowd, not one of whom 
would have dared to look the living Oliver in 
the face for half a moment! ‘Think, after yo 
have read this r what England was under 
Oliver Cromwell oO was tern out of bis grave, 
and under this merry monarch who sold it, ike 
amerry Judas, over and ever again 

Of course, the remains of Oliver's wife and 











| daughter were not to be «pared either, theuyt 


i they had been most excellent 


women . 
tne clergy of that time cave up their bodie«, 
which were buried in the Abbey, and—to the 
evernal disgrace of England—they were thrown 
into a pit, together with the mouklering bones 
of Pyro and of the brave and Lold eld Admira! 
Blake. — Dickens. 





woes 
A SIMILF. 


See how. Beneeth the moonbeum's smile, 
Yom ittle billew heaves ite irenat 
And frama and syciles fr awhise, 
And murmuring, ten reheides te mat 
Thos man, the sport of bine and care, 
me's eventfa! see 
And, having ewelled a moment there. 
Tics somite tnt Dierks Taommas Moore 











sand who will think worse of 
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to a music teacher to instract one of her 
odigies who is too poor to obtain such 
ges.”” 

t you must not tell family secrets, 

remarked Miss Packard. “ My cloak 
comfortable, and will answer my purpose 
ter, and the next the young lady may be 
c herself for whom I have appropriated 
1 given me ;and who will think worse of 
wearing this article if it is not cat exactly 
resent mode ?” 
tailed the bachelor after he listened to 
ve conversation? For some days he 
ate nor slept; but one pleasant evening 
found at Mr. Packard’s fire side, and one 
nafter he was seen publicly parading 
lain that old cloak, and not a velvet, 

v richly embroidered one ever looked 

well to our bachelor friend. Still that 
viliar strain constantly haunted him, and 

nes in a day he would detect himself 
ng over the words, “ O where shall rest 

id,” and finally he had only to satisfy 
‘ that Miss Ella and he could agree upon 

‘e, and it would be found accordingly ; 

i beautifully furnished drawing-room we 
nee seen the happy pair, and as I listened 

Mr. Carnes ask, “ Ella, will you just 
‘e that old familiar tune?” and Ada 

added, “doesn’t Mrs. Carnes sing 
igly to-night ?” 

one thing grated strangely upon Ada’s 
thle taste, which was the fact that the 
winter after Mrs. Carnes’s marriage, she 
ore the same cloak entirely unaltered, 
h it had been made three winters and she 
‘ow afford one trimmed with ermine— 

an all, twice a week she still met her 

scholars ; and the pleasantest party of the 
to Mr. and Mrs. Curnes was when they 
festival for those little orphans. 

Billings could only add, it was fortunate 
ne’s taste was not alike, but it only made 
overb true, that rich bachelors seldom 
“xtravagant wives. 
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{Written for The Fiag of our Union.) 
UNDYING LOVE. 


BY ELIZABETH A z ‘BLINN. 
They tell me that I must forget, 
But that can never be; 
°*Twould be as vain as to control 
The deep and boundless sea. 


O, yes, they think I can forget, 
But never here below; 

Ar well the stars forget to shine, 
The moon forget to glow. 


The ocean’s wave forget to swell, 
The stream forget to play; 

The sun, that glorious orb of light, 
To rise when it is day. 


Then tell me not I can forget, 
For that can never be; 

*Twould be as vain as to control 
The deep and boundless sea. 





o—cor.-d----* 
LUXURIES OF KISSING. 


»st any writer can describe emotions of 
rer, fear, doubt or hope; but there are 
w, who can give anything like an ade- 
ieseription of the exquisite, heavenly, 
illing joy of warm and affectionate kiss- 
‘Ve copy below three of the best attempts 
e ever seen. The first is by a young 
the first year of her courtship : 
* Let thy arm twine 
Around me like a zone of love, 
And thy fond lips, so soft, 
To mine be passionately _preased, 
As they have been so oft.” 
next is by a lady shortly after her en- 
at. It will be readily “seen that her 
of description are far in advance of the 
ted above : 


* Sweetest love, 
» thy dear arm beneath my drooping head, 
let me lowly nestle on thy heart 
| turn these soul-lit orbs on me, and press 
*ARTING lips to taste the ecstacy” 
parted by each Lona and LINGERING kiss.”? 
vest thing we have seen is the following, 
sander Smith. We think, however, that 
man so freely indulyes’ in oseulatory 
‘3 to imagine he is * walking on thrones,” 
id be choked off. Hear hin : 
soul leaped up beneath td timid kiss; 
What then to me were groa 


pain, or death? Earth Six "4 round of btias, 
{ seemed to WALK ON THRONES.” 


Boston Mait. 
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ERRY TIMES OF CHARLES Il. 


larry Vane, who had furnished the evi- 
gainst Stratford, and was one of the most 
of the Republicans, was also tried, 
uilty, and ordered for execution. Whe 
upon the scaffold on ‘Tower Hill, after 
‘ing his own defence with great power, 
‘sof what he had meant to say to the 
were torn away from him, and the drums 
npets were ordered to sound lustily and 
lis voice; for, the vcople had been so 
Apressed by what the Regicides had calm- 
with their last breath, that it was the 
now, to have the drums and trumpets 
ander the seafold, ready to strike up. 
tid no more than this: “It is a bad 
hich cannot bear the words of a dying 
and bravely died. 
* merry scenes were succeeded by an- 
‘rhaps even merrier. On the anniver- 
the late king’s death, the bodies of 
‘romwell, Iretos, and Bradshaw, were 
of their graves in Westrainster "Abbey 
to Tyburn, hanged there on a gallows 
‘ony, and then beheaded. Imagine the 
Oliver Cromwell set upon a pele to be 
iby a brutal crowd, mot one of whom 
we dared to look the living Olver in 
‘or half a moment! 'Fhink, after you 
d this reign, what England was under 
‘romwell w ho was torn out of his grave, 
‘tr this merry monarch who sold it, like 
Judas, over and ever again. 
ise, the remains of Oliver’s wife and 
were not to be spared either, theagh 
been most excellent women. The 
ry of that time gave up their bodics, 
re buried in the Abbey, and—to the 
isgrace of England—they were thrown 
t, together with the moullering bones 
ind Tlguat brave and bold eld Admiral 


Pie, 


— +2 > —-— 
A SIMILF. 


hew, Denesth the mconbeam’s smile, 
m little Dillow heaves its breast, 

‘foams and sparkles Sr awhile, 

id murmuring, then sabsides to reat. 
+ man, the sport of bliss and care, 
“a6 on Time's eventfu! sea; 

, having swelled a moment there, 

vas uielts into BleraRy !— Taomss Moore. 
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“roubles of Travelling,” a stery, by Mrs. M. E. 
Rerixson. 
** First Love,” verses, by Mas. ANNA M. Lowry 
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__ «woe, 
MOUNTAIN SCENERY. 

There is something in mountain scenery which 
elevates the soul more than any other phase of na- 
ture. The ocean, sublime in calm and terrible in 
tempest, exerts a less powerful effect upon the 
imagination ; inthe former aspect, vast and bound- 
less as it seems, it has yet the defect of mono- 
tony; the voyager, becalmed on that liquid 
desert, is like the pilgrim halting amid the sands 
of Sahara or Syria; and when lashed into fury, 
the ocean presents too many horrors, to allow a 
sight of it, even from a safe distance, to produce 
unalloved pleasure. 

But the mountains, heaving their Titan masses 
upwards in the deep, blue heaven, allowing the 
fleecy clouds to sleep upon their crests, or piere- 
ing the thunder-storm and rising to the realm of 
eternal sunshine, calm and indestructible, they 
afford a spectacle never beheld but with delight. 
What vast variety in their climates and aspects, 
in their hues, in their accidents, now pastoral 
and wooded, crowned with endless verdure, now 
all torrents and rocks, now covered with fields 
of eternal ice, now volcanic and emitting lam- 
bent flames, threatening to explode at any mo- 
ment, in the full ebullition of wrath and power. 
We always love to read of mountains, of Eta 
and Vesuvius, terrible and beautiful—of Mont 
Blane, the monarch of mountains, of the cloud 
peaks of the Caucasus, where the mythic Prome- 
theus, writhing in chains, howled forth his de- 
nunciations of the gods ; of the peerless Himma- 
lavas, the Andes and the Alleghanies of our 
own blessed land. 

Mountains stand forth on the face of the earth, 
as great men tower above the ranks of the masses ; 
they give a tone and character—they are the 
landmarks of their respective countries. Who 
thinks of Scotland, without thinking at the same 
time of Ben Nevis and Ben Lomend? Who of 











Switzerland and Italy, without the recurrence of 


the Alps and Apennines ¢ The effect of moun- 
tain scenery upen man is remarkable. ‘The 
spirit of liberty, of purity and valor dwells amidst 
the mountains—they have witnessed the greatest 
events the pen of history records. It was from 
the summit ef a mountain that God revealed his 
law in the terrers of the lightning and thunder. 
It was at the Mount of Olives, that the Redeem- 
er breathed the words ef peace. Beneath the 
shadow ef the mountains that looked down on 
Marathon, the hervie Greeks rolled back the 
purple hests of Xerxes ; a sacred height baptized 
with the best blood of our fathers, kindled the 
beacon fires of liberty in the New World. 

The meuntain scenery of our own country is 
justly celebrated—its grandeur and beauty are 
surpassed, perhaps, by no other. Cole, than 
who ne man ever painted mountain scenery 
more poetically, was perpetually referring to his 
leved Catskills even amid the finest scenery of 
Earope. Inene of his letters he says: “ T have 
seen no pictures that represented the Alps truly, 
end words are incapable of describing them. 
The imagination searches in vain for compari- 
sons. ‘They are unearthly things, of the texture 
of the moor, as seen through a fine telescope, 
bearing with a sort of liquid, silvery light, folds 


ef heaven’s drapery fallen to the earth. How 
pery 


nevch they remind me of our own Catskills.” 
We are beginning to find out the truth ef the 
old saying, “ far fetched and dear bought.” We 


have learned that we need never go abroad, nor 
dare the bilkews and tempests of the ocean, to 
These are at 


find natural beauty and sublimity. 
eur very doors; for the man who cannot find 


enough of the wild and rugged and sublime, in 
the Alleghanies, and the Rocky Mountains, must 


he indeed fastidious. 





Devowrs ational Ixscrayce.—The Meth- 
edists are talking about the propriety of forming 
a Fire Insurance Society of the Methodist Epis- 
cepal Chureh, to have its principal! office located 


in Cincinnati, or some important city. 


United States. 


—oe>— 


Deuicreovus.—The editor of the Savannah 
News received a mess of fresh strawhbervics last 
week. Mr. Peahody, of that city, has now half 


an acre of strawberries in full growth. 








A THRIFTY AND GRowIne PLace.—Indian- 
apolis, the capital of Indiana, contains a popula- 


tien of 12,000, and has 25 charches. 


——-—- + oe 


Rerasenapie.—The man who took a seat, is 


requested to bring it back again. 
———__ +n ea 


Art.—-A picture is a poem without words. 


There 
are some $10,000,000 worth of churches and par- 
sonages belenging te this denomination in the 


H THE PICTORIAL, NEW VOLUME. 
| We have issued No. 1, of the new volume of 
the “ Pictorial” for the New Year, afier having 
consummated upon it all eur contemplated im- 
| provements, so that it appears new and bright in 
every part, with a beautifully designed new 
heading, new belongings in every department, 
' and upon the finest of satin paper. It gives us 
pleasure to make public the great success which 
has greeted our enterprise in producing a tine 
literary and illumined weekly journal, by stating 
that we commence the New Year with an edition 
| of exe hundred and ten thousand copies weekly,—a 
fact that it will give us pleasure to prove to any 
| person who will honor us with a call. 
| The tirst number just issued, is a brilliant one, 
indeed, but yet it is only a fair sample of those 
to follow. It contains the opening chapters of a 
deeply entertaining story, entitled, “The Rus- 
sian Guardsman: a Tale of the Seas and Shores 
of the East,” by Bex: Pertey Poorer; “A 
Mystery Solved,” a story, by T. S. Artucr; 
“The Poor Debtor: a New Year's Story,’ by 
Syrtvanus Conn, Jr; “Surprises,” a tale, by 
Mrs. M. E. Roninson; “The Veiled Mirror: 
or, Pictures of the New Year,” a story, by 
Horatio ALGER, Jr; “Sunrise,” stanzas, by 
Mrs. L. H. Stcourney; ‘A Winter Rounde- 
lay,” by Francis A. DurtvaGE; “ Five Years,” 
verses, by Puane Carry; “The Name upon the 
Tree,” lines, by Miss Isanen C. Duns; “ Early 
Morning,” verses, by Wa. R. LawRENCE. 

In the illustrated department will be found first, 
a beautiful, original, allegorical design, represent- 
ing the incoming of the New Year, a fine and 
suggestive picture. Following this are four 
seasonable pictures, representing festive life on 
New Year’s day, in Germany, the West Indies, 
China, and in Algiers, each truthful and charac- 
teristic. And next comes the grand feature of 
the number, being likenesses of Franklin Pierce, 
President of the United States, Victoria, Queen 
of England, Isabella Secunda, Queen of Spain, 
Pope Pius LX., Abd el Medjid, Sultan of Tur- 
key, Nicholas, Autocrat of the Russias, Napoleon 
IIL., Leopold, King of the Belgians, Frederic 
William, King of Prussia, Oscar, King of Swe- 
den and Norway, Frederic, King of Denmark, 
William IIL, King of Holland, Francis Joseph 
I., Emperor of Austria, the Emperor of China, 
Donna Maria da Gloria, Queen of Portugal, 
Victor Emmanuel, King of Sardinia, Maximilian 
IL., King of Bavaria. 

Following these portraits of all the principal 
rulers of the world, comes another novel and 
original picture, being designed as an illumined 
Family Register, wherein may be inscribed the 
muuriages, births, deaths, and family dates of 
every subscriber of our paper,—a most valuable 
and convenient engraving. There is also given 
an engraving representing the new uniform of 
the New York Police, of each grade of officers, 
divisions, and privates, with full description of 
thesame. And four Turkish pictures, represent- 
ing a Turkish lady at home, a Turkish potice- 
man, a Turkish soldier, and a Turkish fruit- 
vender. Altogether forming the best number 
we have ever sent to the public. It is for sale at 
all the periodical depots. Price, six cents each. 





aoe 
THE AMERICAN ARMY. 

The army—as we learn from the official state- 
ment of Secretary Davis—is now composed by 
law of 13,824 men—the actual strength at pres- 
ent being 10,417. Of this number, 8378 are em- 
ployed on the frontier, or on the route thither, to 
keep our Indian neighbors in some kind of order 
—and this force is to be still further increased. 
The Indian depredations, he says, have been 
comparatively unfrequent of late, except in Cal- 
ifornia and Oregon. It seems that owing to the 
disparity between the pay of the soldier and that 
of more civil occupations—combined with the 
fact that length of service brings with it no re- 
ward in money or promotion—more than one- 
third of the army have to he recruited, and trans- 
ferred from the recruiting stations to their regi- 
ments, every year. 





To obviate this, changes are 
recommended similar to those proposed in the 
navy—an inerease of present pay, an additional 
increase for each successive period of five years, 
and promotion to the lowest grade of commis- 
sioned ofticers of such of the non-commissioned 
officers of the army as may be found qualified 
for, and, by their conduct, character, and ser- 
vices, entitled to such advancement. 











Crowns at Wasnixcton.—Letters from the 
capital state that the influx of strangers there to 
be present at the commencement of Congress, 
was very lurge—so much so, that the hotels and 
| public places were literally black with people. 
This large increase of comers has caused a rise 
in the price of living at the hotels from two dol- 
lars to two dollars and a half, and in other mat- 
ters, the prices have been raised. The milkmen 
even sympathize with the upward tendency of 
things, and now charge LO cents a quart for milk. 


ewe > 








Appres ts Carrrornia.—A_ letter from 
San Francisco says, that upon the arrival of 
the Oregon steamer, a huckster on Long 
Wharf purchased about five hundred dollars’ 
worth of apples and pears, which he retailed 
out at an average price of 50 cents cach ; though 
forthe best and largest, he got from 75 cents 
| to SL each. 


a 





A Gcop Ipea.—The proprietors of the Ir- 
ving House in New York, are the owners of a 


farm in Vermont, where they intend to raise 


| their own vegetables and poultry, and thus avoid 
the extortionate New York prices. 





—- ¢s20e 5 - 


Mowncmentat.—It is in contemplation to 
erect, at Bennington, Vt., a monument in honor 
of the heroes of the Bennington battle in the 
Revolutionary war. 





—- oe +> 
Bap Bostvess.—A female named Williams 
has been arrested at Columbus, Ohio, charged 
with causing the death of her husband by poison. 
a aS See 
Personat.—Sonth Carolina is to present a 
eword to Commodore Ingraham. 





| 











EDITORIAL INKDROPS, 
There are 2783 children in Sandusky, Ohio, 
between the ages of 5 and 21. 


sippi, has resolved to emigrate to California. 

Adam Clarke, the glory of the theological 
world, passed for a dunce while a youth. 

The police of Philadelphia are to be uni- 
formed as well as those of New York. 

On the 23d ult., the light-house at Proctors- 
ville, La., was destroyed by fire. 

Lydia Pearson, aged 12 years, was horribly 


2 | burned in New York, by a camphene accident. 


We are glad to sce that the Turks are still 
successful in prosecuting the present war. 

The beauty of behaviour consists in the man- 
ner, not the matter of your discourse. 


| 
It is reported that Governor Foote of Missis- 


An active emigration movement from Bohe- | 


mia to America is taking place. 

A system of common school education is to 
be adopted in the State of Georgia. 

Miss Julia Turnbull has lately been dancing 
at the National Theatre, Boston. 

The Boston Museum, under the management 
of the able Moses Kimball, is most successful. 

New Orleans is declared to be perfectly healthy 
now, no fever and no cholera. 

The live stock of the United States is valued 
at six hundred million of dollars! 

A distinguished teacher detincs genius to be 
the power of making effort. 

Boston proper has but a little over six hun- 
dred square acres of land. 

A fox was shot the other day on the island of 
Nantucket. The first ever seen there. 

Tom Hood defines public scntiment—* The 
average prejudice of mankind.” 

Tu Vermont, the liquor law was repealed by 
the House, but the Senate sustained it. 

A lump of gold weighing 11 pounds has been 
lately found in California. 

Cwsar did not merit the triumphal car more 
than he that conquers himself. 

It is proposed to found a new Unitarian col- 
lege in Illinois or Towa. 

Alexander Dumas, the French novelist, se- 
riously proposes to remove to America. 

The New York Light Guard have decided to 
adopt the white frock coat uniform. 

Of two friends, death makes but one unhappy 
—the survivor ; but absence makes two. 





CIRCUMSTANCES ALTER CASES. 

The “gradations of a French newspaper,” 
are curious. When Napoleonescaped from Elba 
and returned to France, the Moniteur announced 
the event as follows: First announcement— 
‘March, 1815. ‘The monster has escaped from 
the place of his banishment; he has run away 
from Elba.’ Second—‘ The Corsican dragon 
(ogre) has landed at Cape Juan.’ Third— 
‘The tiger has shown himself at Gap. The 
troops are advancing on all sides to arrest his 
progross, Heo will conchae his miserable ntven- 
ture by becoming a wanderer among the moun- 
tains; he cannot possibly escape.’ Fourth— 
‘The monster has really advanced as far as 
Grenoble ; we know not to what treachery to as- 
cribe it.’ Fifth—‘The tyrant is actually at 
Lyons. Fear and terror seized all at his appear- 
ance.’ Sixth—‘The usurper has ventured to 
approach the capital to within sixty hours’ 
march.’ Seventh—‘ Bonaparte is advancing by 
forced marches ; but it is impossible he can reach 
Paris.” Fighth— Napoleon will arrive under the 
walls of Paris to-morrow.’ Ninth—‘'The Em- 
peror Napoleon is at Fontainebleau.’ Teath— 
‘Yesterday evening his majesty the emperor 
made his public entry, and arrived at the 'Tuiler- 
ies—nothing can exceed the universal joy!” 
Could there be a greater exhibition of surveil- 
lance? Was there ever a more prominent evi- 
dence of French fickleness than the above ! 

CALIFORNIA FIGURES. 

Business matters in San Francisco are con- 
ducted upon a scale so widely different from the 
customs in Atlantic cities, that many of the com- 
mon incidents in mercantile affairs scem almost 
incredible. A great many stores in San Fran- 
cisco, rent for $25,000 per annum, and scveral of 
the largest class command $1000 rent per month. 
The rents in the city are invariably paid month- 
ly in advance. Money loaned on mortgage of 
real estate commands thirty to thirty-six per 
cent. interest. By the last accounts, some of the 
large commission houses held trom $800,000 to 
$1,200,000 worth of goods belonging to shippers 
from Atlantic ports, upon which $6000 storage 
was paid each month. 
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Sincurar AccipeNt.—A negro was killed 
in St. Louis, lately, in a very singular manner. 
He had been sent to Doetor McDowell's 
Medical College, and on the way, was told that 
the doctor was a terrible man, and if he got him 
inside the college, would be very apt to cut hirn 
up and pickle him. This frightened the negro, 
and when he got to the doctor’s room, he 
wouldn’t go in. The doctor started towards 
him, when the negro stepped back suddenly, fell 
down a pair of stairs, and injured himself so 
severely, that he died the same night. 

—_——_—_-- soos -— -—-—— 

Ore Cracuration.—lIt will be agrecable to 
our friends to learu of the complete suceess which 
has greeted our favorite “Flag of our Union,’ 
demonstrated in the fact that we commence the 
new year with an edition of stzty-three thousand ; a 
fact that we shall be pleased to prove to any one, 
who will honor ns with a call at our office. 

sulannes ewes ~ 

Stmptierty at a Discount.—The Washing- 
ton Star says that Mr. Belmont with difficulty 
secured his reception at the Hague on account of 
appearing in citizen's dress. 

_ oo <Dee@e-- -—--  — 

Verr Ssoiisincadilinns the confectioners 
have got to mixing India rubber into molasses 
candy, a cent’s worth gocs a great ways. 

ane eee 

Ea —The total square miles of the 
territory of the United States is 3,306,866, giving 
a population of 701 to the square mile. 

a ee 

Gamwe.—Derr are unusually plenty on the Al- 
leghany Mountains this season. 

















Foreign Items. 


Napoleon has decreed a reduction of the duty 








A famine is raging in Rangoon and Prome, 
Burman empire. 

There is no doubt but that the cholera in a 
very mild form is in Paris. 

‘The construction of a new bridge across the 
Rhine at Cologue, is to be commenced. 

The Council of State has voted 8,000,000) of 
francs to pay Napoleon's first legacies. 

The state of siege in the Hungarian provinces 
is more Vigorous than ever. 

The rumor that the emperor and empress 
areéabout to visit London, is again current iat 
Paris. 

It is reported, contrary to the forme: advices, 
that Dost Mahomed is hostile to the Russians, as 
are all the Mahomedan tribes of India. 

The superior Court of Paris has decided that 
the Government has a right to open foreign cor- 
respondence entrusted to the post-office. 

Louis Napoleon has given a sum of L000f. to- 
wards the monument to be erected in Hamburgh, 
to the memory of the celebrated composer 
Weber. 

In consequence of the continued heavy rains 
along the whole lower Danube, the making of 
extended military operations is impossible. 

A Turkish sympathy meeting of 3000 persons 
had been held at Glasgow. Kossuth sent a long 
letter expressing his views of matters. 

Rumor assigns the 29th of January as the 
date of the coronation of the emperor and em- 
press by the Archbishop of Paris, who will pre- 
viously be made a cardinal. 

Mr. Soule, our Minister to the Court of Spain, 
has, it is said, recently purchased a sple ndidl ese 
tate near ( ‘astillon, his birth-place, in the French 
department of the Ariege. 

A great movement is making among the Eng- 
lish residents in Paris, for the ercetion of a suit- 
able church in that city, in councetiou with the 
Church of England. 

Latest accounts coufirm the statement that 
the Turks had captured and hold) the important 
fortress of San Nicholas, near Batoum.  Fivy 
times have the Russians by sca and land at- 
tempted to take it, and five times have they been 
repulsed. 


- ——— 


Dewdrops of Wisdom. 


Look, what a little vain dust we are.—Addison. 

Nations are now dependent upon principles, 
not upon men.—Aossuth. 

To be thankful for what we grasp exceeding 
our proportion, isto add hypocrisy to injustice. — 
Lan. 

An entire life of solitude contradicts the pur- 
pose of our being, since death itself is searce ly 
an idea of more terror.—Burke. 

The eye is the inlet to the soul, and it is well 
to beware of him whose visual organs avoid 
your honest regard.—Jlosca Ballou. 

The more accurately we search into the hu- 
man mind, the stronger traces we eve rywhere 
find of His wisdom who made it—Burke. 

Monarch, thou wishest to cover thyself with 
glory ; be the first to submit to the kuws of thy 
empire.— Bias. 

One tires of a page of which every sentence 
sparkles with points, of a sentimentalist who is 
always pumping the tears from his eyes or your 
own.— Thackeray. 

To make anything very terrible, obscurity 
scems, in general, to ‘he nee essary. When we 
know the fall extent of any danger, when we 
can ascustom our eye to it, a great deal of the 
apprehension vanishes —Burke. 

Flowers so strictly mg to youth, that we 
adult men soon come to feel, that their beautiful 
generatious concern not us; we have had our 
day ; now let the children have theirs.—R. W. 
Einerson. 





‘To be a good traveller argues one no ordinary 
philosopher. A sweet landscape must sometimes 
be allowed to atone for an indifferent supper, 
and an interesting ruin charm away the remem- 
brance of a hard bed.—//. 7. Tuckerman. 

True —— does not consist in speech. 
Tt cannot be brought from far. Labor and 
learning may toil in vain. Words and phrases 
may be marshalled in every way, but they cannot 
compass it. It must exist in’ the man, in the 
subject, and in the occasion.—Daniel Webster. 

1 believe that there is much less difference be- 
tween the author and his works than is currently 
supposed ; it is usually in the physical appear- 
ance of the writer,—his manners—his mien— 
his exterior,—that he falls short of the ideal 
areasonable man forms of him—rarely in his 
mind.—Bulwer. 


me —--— 


Joker's Budget. 


Are not all Indies’ dresses sat-in ? 
What is nothing? A footless stocking with- 
out a leg. 

It may be that a horse can beat all creation on 
a trot, but give us a sleigh for a runner. 

Miss Cauliflower says that the State of Matri- 
mony of course belongs to the Onion. 

The fellow who laid a wager is supposed to 
be a descendant of some of the feathered race. 

There are some deformities which attract no 
particular attention, but a man born without feet 
must necessarily be a no-to-rious character. 

If you want to travel cheaply, put up a 
clothes’ line in your yard; you can then go to 
your rope whe never You please, and cross the 
line at a minute’s notice. 

“Steam,” says Dr. Lardner, “ is the great an- 
nihilator—it annihilates time and space.” “ Yes,” 
says another, “and multitudes of passengers 
too.” 

To fill a green room with envy speak well of 
a young actor. With the exception of rattle- 
s, it is supposed that ne creature possesses 
more venom than a third-rate Hamlet. 
To hasten a marriage,—lock up the girl, and 
show her lover the front door. A long court- 
ship up town was successfully terminaied in 
this way. 





At the door of a ladics’ shoe store is a large 
case, containing gaiters—and a card (which was 
nailed to the box) said: * Look at these Gaiters, 
for one dollar.” Not having a dollar to spare, 
we did not stop to look. 

A droll fellow, who had a wooden leg, heing 
in company with a man who was some what 
credulous, the latter asked the former how he 
came to havea wooden leg. “ Why,” said he, 
“my father had one, and eo had my grandfather 
before him ; it runs in the blood.’ 

The hotels of California are rather primitive. 
A friend of ours put up at one near the mines. 
That our readers may have some idea of his 
bedroom furnitare, we would state that he 
washes in half a punkin, and dresees his bair 
with a curry comb. 

Don’t always lock for mez: beanty in a worran. 
Those who think a girl i« perfection, jnst be 
cause she has cherry lips, hazel eyes, and a 
shower of curls, know no more about female 
calico than a boiled lobster does of moral phi 
losophy and the ten commandments. 





oe : 
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Quill and Scissors. 

The wolves of Mules aveem to be nuamerotns 
and remarkably fleree the present scason 1) 
accommedtation stage and passcugers from Rock 
land to) Machias, were driven back from the 
woods near Indian river, and detained over 
nicht, by a lane detachment of these obscure 
beasts, 

Phe Gloucester Fishermen have all arrived 
bome. Of the whole floet of 250 sale oly three 
have been lost, and the crews of these were 
saved. Many of the vessels have returned home 
with net half fish enough to pay their bills, but 
some have made splendid vovages, stecking 
about $7000 cach. 





Quite a sensation was produced in a church in 
South Boston during the service, a fow Sundays 
since, hy the appearance of a human kk xg in the 
ceiling overhead, accompanied by the falling of 
eight fect of plastering and lath. A truant boy 
was the author of the mischief. 

A day or two since, Mr. Samuel A, Manning, 
a farmer residing in Andover, Mass., while at 
work on the scaffold of his barn, fell te the floor 
below, a distance of some fifteen feet, and was 
so seriously injured that he died in a few hours 

Two slaves of the Rev. R. H. Stanton, of Ky., 
who sometime since escaped to Canada, are 
anxious to return to slavery, it is said, as they 
have te work harder and fare worse than in 
Kentucky. 

We heard of several sugar planters who 
doubled their product last year by using guano. 
The success of the application of this compost 

, in Louisiana has drawn attention to the impor- 
tance of the trade. 

Mr. Bennett of the N. Y. Herald, has been 
muleted in’ $10,000 ‘ans and costs, by a 
jury for his libel on Fry, the opera manager. 
The jury at first stood six in favor of $20,000, 
the full amount claimed. 

Herr Drieshach, the ‘lion tamer,” was con- 
siderably injured sometime since, at the Broad- 
way Menagerie, by a Brazilian tiger, into whose 
cage he had entered. He was rescued with 
ditticulty by the keepers. 
| About 300,000 feet of the best white pine 
| plank are annually sold by the lumber mer- 
| chants of New Haven, Ct., for the manufacture 
| of the American friction matches in the im- 

mediate vicinity. 
| The steam ferry boat Montague, at New 

York, was destroyed by fire on the morning of 

the Sth ult., at Brooklyn side of the river. She 

cost $30,000—was insured for $28,000, 
| Major E. A. Kimball, formerly of Vermont, 
/ and a prominent participator in many of the 
| battles in Mexico, has reecived an appointment 
| in the New York Custom House. 

The Alta California says that it is happy to 
| chronicle the fact that no less than one hundred 
; and seven ladies have recently landed in San 

Francisco, from one steamer. 

There has been picked and carried from Rus- 
| sell Mountain, in the town of Blanchard, Me., 
| three thousand five hundred bushels of blue- 

berries, the past scason. 
| The British barque Irvine, of and for Liver- 
| pool, from Charleston, with cotton and naval 
| stores, was burnt at sea on the 28th of November, 
| when 26 days out. All hands saved. 
| The Secretary of the Interior estimates the 
whole namber of Indians in the United States at 
| 400,000, of whom 18,000 are east of the Mis- 
vine ippt. 





| Seven Trishmen were crushed, two of them 
| killed and tive dangerously injured, by the fall 
| of a mass of rock in the tunnel near Stanton, 

Vi irginia. 

Benjamin W. Dawson, a lad of thirteen years 
| of age, son of Mr. Frederick Dawson, of 
| Ipswic +h, broke through the ice while skating, on 
| the 8th ult. ., and was “drowned. 
| A public mecting is to be held in Newport, in 

a few days, for the purpose of taking steps to- 
| wards the construction of a railroad between 
that city and Fall River. 

The State Library of California has recently 
reccived an addition of 700 volumes, comprising 
many standard works. It now contains 3500 
volumes. 

The price of wood on the Mississippi river, 
, during the present season, is nearly one hundred 
; per cent, greater than ever before. 

Mr. Bancroft has the sixth volume of his lis- 
' tory nearly ready forthe press. It will comprise 
| the period of the Revolution. 
| Seven hundred turkeys, from Tennessee, 
' were sold lately at public auction, in Charleston, 
averaging about $1 85 per pair. 

A mad dog from Milton, was killed in Con- 
cord, Mass., a few days since, after he had bitten 
a man, # heifer and several dogs. 

At San Francisco, the neccssarics of life have 
heen cheaper this Fall than in New York. The 
market has been glutted with goods of every kind. 

Freeman J. Ward, a lad 14 years of age, was 
drowned on the 4th ult, while skating on White 
Hail Pond, in the westerly part of Hopkinton. 

Nine thousand bushels of cranberries arrived 
in New York Tuesday week from North Carolina. 





Marciages, 


In this city, by Rev Dr Neale, Mr. Joel Butier to “Mine 
Elizabeth Steteon 

By Rev. Phineas Stowe, Mr. Joseph M. Richardson to 
Miss Harriet Ann Pickles 

By Rev. ©. A. Bartol, Mr. James D. Stanwood to Miss 
Fliztbeth B. Hartshorn 

By Kev. A. H. Burlingham, Mr. Hezekiah Prince, Jr., 
to Mias Mary EF. Billings 

In Kast Roston, by Rev. a Stowe. Mr. Johu A 
Geddes to Mre. Matisda Dew 

In Salem, by Rew. Mr Clapp p, Mr. Francis Fo Smith to 
Miss Elizabeth Millett. 

| In Beverly, by Rev, Mr. Thayer, Mr. Alfred ©. Merritt 

to Mies Margaret A. Gallaher 

In Scituate, by Kev. Fiske Barrett, Mr. Alfred Clapp to 
Miss Abby B. Merritt. 

In New Redford, by Kev a Girdwood, Mr. Lucias H 
Morrill to Mise Susan P. Son 

In Plymouth. by Kev. Dr "Kendall, Mr. Elias T. Benson 
to Miss Ilelen Maria Cole 

In Sheron, by Rev. Mr. Phillips, Mr. Francis A. Thomas 
of Plymouth, to Misa Mary J. Bullard of Sharon 

In Lowell, by Kev. Mr. Moulton, Mr. William Roberts 
to Mise Amanda Hildreth 

In Haverhill, by Kev. Mr. Farwell, Mr. Henry W 
George to Miss Lucy A. Boynton 

In West Boylston, by Rev. J. W. Cross, Mr. Charles W 
Hoibrook to Mixx Catherine C. Cros. 


Deaths. 


a this city, Mre A Bell 71; Hon. A. G. Britten, 
; John Hovey, Faq. 
At Somerville, Mre ee A.D. Hatch, ®. 
At Roxbury, Mise Lacy Weld, 91 
At South Boston. Mre. Eliza &prafan, 2] 
At Charlestown, Mr. Joshua Jones, 54, Mise Catherine 
A Stinson, 23 
At Cambridge, Mre. Mary Evans. 3 
At Jamaica Plain. Mr. George M. Weld, @. 
At Wrentham, Dr. Paoli K. Metralf, 7# 
At West Newbury, Mr. William Stevens, % 
At Lynn, Mrs. Sarah Jotineton wife of Hon. BAward 
Kent, 48 
At Newburyport, Mre. Sally Stickney. e 
At New Bedford. Mine Lacy T Haskell 
At Hartford. Vt., Mra. Rachel Blake, s adlin of te atte 
Enos Stone, 
At Nantucket, Mr John Rarter, 





At 
At South Deerfield Mr. Parsons Mansfield, 6 
At Clinton, Oneida Co, S. Y., Mra. Sarab Hond. 


| At Portian’t, Mr. Caleb Orocker, 27. 
| At Bon Mn ee wite of Den. Varnom Wil- 
of Providence 1.7% a 
ryt Mr Charan Stone, oon 
ae D. 8 ur D8 Pease, of Maine; Mr. L. D. Dester, of 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
DECEMBER. 


BY WILLIAM W. GRANDY. 


Pile on the wood, rouse up the cheerful blaze, 
For now has come December's chilling days ; 
Winter is piping shrill his frozen blast. 

And flakes of snow are falling thick and fast. 


Cold blows the storm,—the chilling winter breeze 

Sighs mournfully among the leafless trees ; 

The murmuring streams have ceased their babbling flow, 
And distant hills are wreathed in fleecy snow. 


The little warbling songsters of the grove, 
Whose sweet, enchanting notes so much we love, 
In more congenial climes delight to roam, 

In orange bowers, far in their southern home. 


Pile on the wood, then—rouse the cheerful fire— 
Strike the glad harp, awake the tuneful lyre; 
While plenty crowns your basket, and your store, 
Let not the poor go empty from your door. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
THE 


PAINTER AND THE POPE: 


—or,— 


GRATITUDE’S TRIUMPE. 





BY AUSTIN C. BURDICK. 





Back from the city of Aquila lived an old 
peasant named Marino. His cot was at the foot 
of the Apennines, and the mountain torrent 
rushed past his door. It was late in the evening, 
and the old peasant sat by the fire-side teaching 
his boy how to make a net. Luigi Marino was 
only twelve years old, but he was a bright, ac- 
tive boy, and his assistance was of no small ac- 
count to his father. He was not so stout as old 
Marino could have wished him, but yet the 
peasant saw that what the lad lacked in physical 
endowments, he more than made up in mental 
energy. 

“ What makes your hand tremble so, father ?”” 
asked the boy. 

“Are you sure it trembled, Luigi ?” 

“Ah, yes, and your lip trembles, too. And 
there is trouble on your brow—and your eye 
moves uneasily. What is it ?” 

The old man wondered at the aptness of his 
boy,—he wondered how one so young could be 
possessed of such keen perceptions ; but he re- 
membered the faithful wife whom he had put 
away into the tomb had been a being of rare in- 
tellectual endowments, and he fancied that his 
son partook of her mind and constitution. The 
old man had to be questioned the second time 
before he thought to answer. 

“TV’'ll tell you, my boy,” he said, “TI am not 
easy here. There has been a warm rain upon 
the mountains this afternoon, and I fear the 
snow is melting. ‘The torrent roars louder and 
louder every moment. 

The boy looked up into his father’s face, and 
the unfinished net was laid aside. 

“Tf there is danger here, let us go,” he said, 
laying his hand upon the old man’s knee. 

Hardly had Luigi ceased speaking, when a 
low moaning, rambling noise broke upon his ear. 
It was distant, but it was fearfully distinct. 
Nearer and nearer it came, until its voice was 
like thunder. Marino started up in terror and 
caught his boy by the arm. 

“Tt is upon us,” he uttered. “Let us flee at 
once. O, I feared this, but I thought not it 
would come so soon. Come, my boy, you will 
need all your strength now.” 

The old man rushed towards the door, and 
dragged the boy after him. Away up on the 
side of the towering mountain, he could see the 
fiery sparks, where tumbling rocks were crash- 
ing against each other in their mad descent, and 
the thunder of the cataract broke upon his ear 
with a stunning noise. With one look up the 
dark mountain he caught his boy in his arms and 
fled towards the city. On came the mighty tor- 
rent, and on fled the peasant, but the contest was 
fearfully unequal. Once Marino stopped, and 
looked behind him,and then again he hastened on. 
But his race was short. The mountain ava- 
lanche of rocks and trees, of snow and water, 
roared madly behind him, and ere he could gain 
a shelter he was overtaken and swept down. He 
struck against a huge rock that lifted its head 
from the earth, and the vengeful torrent swept 
on and left him there. 





The morning sun broke over the mountain 
and valley with its golden flood, and John de 
Castro, the noble Count of Avella, sent forth his 
mento search for those who might have been harm- 
ed by the terrific avalanche of the night. They 
reached the spot where Marino had lived, but 
the humble cot had been swept away. Then 
they followed down the course of the torrent, 
and at length they found a human form lodged 
against a rock. They pulled the form away, 
and beneath it lay a smaller form—the form of 
a boy. The father was dead, but the son lived. 
The boy had not been stricken with the death- 
stroke, for the stout form of his parent had 
shielded him. He was only stunned and cold. 
The men took up the dead and the living, and 
earried them to the dwelling of John de Castro. 
The unfortunate peasant was laid away in the 
tomb by the side of his wife, and the boy found 
a home with the people of the count. 

De Castro had one child—a daughter, named 
Trene. She was nearly of the same age with 
Luigi Marino. They were the only children in 
the count’s dwelling, and they spent much of 
their time together. 
because she was so good and kind, and because 


Luigi loved the gentle girl- 


she was so beautiful—because she enlivened him 
with her merry laugh, and consoled him with 
her tender words. And Irene loved the pale, 
dark-eyed. boy. She loved him because his 
melancholy had enlisted her sympathy, and be- 
cause his speech told her of the noble heart that 
beat in young bosom. And so these two 
children Iéarned to love—one of them the or- 
phan of a-peasant, and the other the heiress of 
Avella. But the noble count dreamed not of 
danger in their love. He was himself a gener- 





ous man, and it pleased him to see his little | 


daughter made happy in the companionship of 
one so near her own age; then the count was 
a kind-hearted man, and it gratified him to know 
that the boy was nobly grateful for the kindness 
that was shown him, The elder Marino had 


always received the bounty of the count, and 
hence the boy was not altogether a stranger in 
his new home. 

A year passed away. Luigi had ceased to 
mourn for his parent, and much of his life was 
now sunshine and joy. He had learned much 
since he ceme beneath de Castro’s roof, and his 
mind was fast expanding beyond the limits gen- 
erally sect by the age of boyhood. The count 
saw that the boy’s soul was large, and that his 
mind was mature, and yet he did not think that 
the large soul and the matured mind would go 
beyond the thoughts of boyhood in love, for he 
still saw the two children wandering about to- 
gether, and he seemed only to derive additional 
pleasure from their happiness. 

In the great gallery, where were hung the 
paintings which the long line of the de Castros 
had been for years collecting, Luigi Marino 
used to wander. He loved to walk up and down 
the hall and gaze upon the pictures which hung 
there, and sometimes he would even forget that 
Irene bore him company. 

“What makes you love these old pictures 
so?” asked Irene. 

“ Because they’re such noble things,” returned 
the boy, gazing upon a painted Titan. 

“ Some of them are pretty, I know,” said the 
girl; “but surely there is nothing pretty about 
that great ugly man you are looking at now.” 

“There is something noble about it,” resum- 
ed the boy, still gazing at the picture. ‘“ Sce 
those arms, those muscles, those eyes, those fea- 
tures. ©, what a wonder !” 

The boy soon turned away from the Titan, 
and taking the girl’s hand within his own, he 
smiled. That made Irene happy, and she soon 
forgot that Luigi sometimes neglected her for 
the pictures. 

Another year passed away, and during that 
time the Count de Castro looked little after Lu- 
igi Marino, save to see that he was well cared for, 
and that he made himself sometimes useful,— 
the only manner of use ever required of him, 
being to act as a sort of page about the person 
of the count when he was at home. 

But John de Castro was not always to be 
blind, though it required other wit than his own 
to open his eyes. His wife, the countess, was a 
weak, sick woman, confined most of the time to 
her chamber. She saw Luigi but seldom, but she 
saw her daughter much, and at length the idea 
stole to her mind, that Irene cherished a dan- 
gerous attachment for the youth. With this 
thought forced upon her, she questioned her 
daughter. The gentle girl knew nothing of du- 
plicity—she knew not how to deccive, and she 
confessed to her mother the truth. She wonder- 
ed why her mother trembled, for she could not 
divine the cause. She dreamed not that her 
love for young Marino could have caused the 
emotion. But the countess made no explana- 
tion. She determined to trust the matter in the 
hands of her husband. 





Luigi Marino was alone in the great picture 
gallery. He had grown much taller than when 
first he came to his present home, and he looked 
much older. His face was still pale, but his 
black eye was as bright as fire. His hair was 
wavy in its jetty gloss, and as it lay swept back 
over his shoulders, it formed an almost magic 
contrast with the pure whiteness of the white 
and expansive brow. He stood gazing upon 
one of the paintings, when the Count de Castro 
entered the gallery. 

The nobleman saw that his entrance had not 
been noticed, and he stood for some time and 
regarded the boy in silence. He was more than 
ever struck with the strange intelligence that 
beamed upon the lad’s pale features, and while 
he stood there and watched him, he almost wish- 
ed that Luigi were not the son of a peasant. 

At length the boy noticed that his master was 
present, and with a trembling step he would 
have moved away, but de Castro called him 
back. 

“Stop, Luigi,” he said. “TI have come up 
here to seek you. I wish to speak with you.” 

The count was evidently embarrassed, and the 
boy noticed it. He had always felt pleased when 
his master spoke to him, but now something 
made him tremble. He saw in an instant that 
the count was not in the mood that usually 
marked his manner, and he feared that he had 
been guilty of some offence. 

“ Luigi,” said the count, “I have been think- 
ing that you had better leave this place—that 
you had better find some other home.” 

“Leave here, sir!” uttered the boy in painful 
Have I done wrong?) Have I~” 

“Stop, stop, Luigi. You have done nothing 
out of the way, but on the contrary, you have 
been very good, and very kind. It is for your 
own welfire that I speak. You are old enough 
now to begin to see something of the world. 
Surely you would not wish to be shut up here 
all your days.”” 

“O, I should like to see the world, sir,” re- 
turned the boy, with kindling enthusiasm. 

“ And at the same time be learning some trade 
or profession from the fruits of which you can 
sustain your manhood,” added the count. 

“ Certainly, sir,” said Luigi. ‘Ido not wish 
to eat the bread of idleness.” 

“No, I suppose not. And now I wish to put 
you upon the track of an honest livelihood. I 


accents. 


will see some good course for you to pursue.’ 


But there was an ex- 
pression in the count’s face that arrested his 
The boy had not studied the thousand 
painted countenances in that gallery for nothing. 
He had learned from them something of the art 


that clustered about him, 


speech. 


| of reading thoughts from the looks of the face, 
supplied de Castro’s table with fruit—he had | 





and he at once saw that de Castro meant more 
than he said. 

“T will do just as you please, sir,” replied the 
boy, after a few moments’ hesitation. 

“Then I will make arrangements at once. 
To-morrow I will speak with you again. I shall 
have some point marked out by that time.” 

When Luigi was left alone, he was for a while 
almost stupetied by what he had heard; but 
gradually a dim light broke in upon him. It 
was dim at first, but it soon became more appa- 
rent, and he felt assured that he had hit upon 
the truth. The rest of that day he was very un- 
happy. He looked around for Irene, but he 
could not find her. 

Late in the evening, Luigi was upon the broad 
piazza that opened upon the garden. He leaned 
against one of the columns, and was buried in a 
wild sea of thought, when he was aroused by the 
fall of a light foot near him. He turned, and by 
the dim starlight he saw Irene. As she came 
close to him and placed her hand upon his arm, 
he could see traces of tears upon her lovely face. 

“ Ah, Luigi,” she said, ‘I was afraid I should 
not find you—that I should not see you again, 
before you went away.” 

“ Then you knew that I was going,” returned 
the youth, and he took Irene’s hand within his 
own. 

“Yes, and it has made me sad and unhappy.” 

“And do you know why I am going?” asked 
Luigi, in an earnest whisper. 

“Yes, my mother told me all,”’ returned the 
innocent girl, never dreaming that she was doing 
wrong to betray the secret. 

“ And why is it?” 

“Do you not know, Luigi ?” 

“T think I know. I think it is because— 
because—” 

“ Because what ?” 

“ Because I love you.” 

“Then you have theught rightly,” said the 
girl, ina sobbing tone. “ It is cruel—very cruel 
to separate us thus, but I think my father and 
mother mean to do right. You will go to-mor- 
row, so my father says. But you weep, Luigi.” 

“T cannot help it, Irene. But you are weep- 
ing, too. Well, well, we must all weep when 
we are unhappy. I know that to-morrow I 
must go, but you will not entirely forget me, 
Irene. You will not forget the poor boy who 
has been made so happy in your society.” 

“Forget? O, never.” 

“Never?” whispered Luigi. 
er forget me?” 

“No, never,’’ repeated the gentle girl. 

“Ah, but your father will make you. I know 
what his thoughts and feelings are.” I know how 
he looks upon me. To-day, when I saw him in 
the gallery, I read his whole thought in his face. 
He means that you shall forget me, Irene.” 

“Wow can he crush my memory? No, no, 
Luigi, I shall not forget you. We shall be older 
in time to come, and then we may meet again. 
O, be worthy of poor Irene, and trust the rest to 
God.” 

“Be worthy of thee!” repeated the youth. 
“When Iam not, then let me die, for I should 
wish not to live.” 

“Hush, here comes my father. 
searching for me.” 

“Then go to him. 
again.” 

“Not to-night, but to-morrow.” 

“No, nor to-morrow. Perhaps not for years. 
God keep you!” - 

Luigi Marino pressed the fair girl’s hand to his 
lips, and then, as he heard the count approach- 
ing, he glided away into the obscurity of the 
garden. 

That night, when all was still and quiet about 
the palace, the peasant orphan arose from his 
bed and dressed himself. He had determined 
that he would not sce the countagain. He knew 
that de Castro had been ever kind to him, but 
yet he could not sce him again. He was afraid 
the count would say something about Irene— 
that he might exact some promise—some pledge, 
that would forever cut off all hope. This whole 
matter had come so suddenly upon the boy that 
he had had hardly time to consider upon it, but 
the little reflection he had given it, caused him 
to act as he had. He wished in his heart to take 
an affectionate farewell of his kind protector, to 
thank him for all his kindness ; but he could not 
make up his mind to the task. So he wrote a 
letter, in which he poured forth all his gratitude, 
and having folded it and superscribed it for the 
count, he placed it where it would be sure to be 
found. 

As soon as this was done, Luigi made up a 
small bundle of clothing, and then having se- 
cured all the money of which he was possessed, 
amounting to some dozen sequins in gold, and 
a few pieces of silve—he glided from his room 
and noiselessly descended the stairs. He did 
not stop till he had gained the road, and then he 
turned to take a last look at the place which had 
been to him so longa home. There were tears 
in his eyes when he turned away for the last 
time, but his heart was strong. 


“Will you nev- 


, 


He may be 


You will not see me 





The world was 
all before him, andhe had laid out a plan for 
the future. It may have been a misty, dreamy 
thing, the boy’s plan, but yet there was enough 
of substance to it, to serve him as a guide. Be- 


| fore morning, the boy had reached the fertile 


“But I shall not go far off,’”’ said the boy. | 


“T shall go somewhere from whence I can easily 
come back here, sometimes.” 

The count bit his lips and looked down upon 
the floor. 

“I don’t know,” he said at length, as he raised 
his eyes to the boy's face. 
good to come back here.” 

Luigi Marino felt an impulse to tell how 
much of a home the palace had become to him, 
and how mireh attachment he felt for the scenes 


“It could do you no 


valley west of the Apennines. 





Six years rolled away, and six years of change 
had come upon the face of earth’s humanity. In 
one of the dark, cold prisons of Rome, sat 
John de Castro, Count of Avella. He had been 
convicted of rebellion against the Holy See, and 
though he had stoutly asserted luis innocence, 
yet he had been cruelly imprisoned. He was 
now pale and wan, for he sickened beneath the 
noisome vapors of the prison-house, and the 
death-doom which hung over him damped his 
spirits, and crushed his mental energies. Some- 
times the gentle Irene came to visit him, but she 





came but seldom, and her visits were short, for 


the prison-keeper dared not grant too much favor 
to his prisoner. 

Irene was still beautiful, though melancholy 
made her pensive and sad. There was little 
bloom upon her cheeks, and the light of her eyes 
was somewhat dimmed. It was the calm, holy 
resignation, the gleaming of her perfect purity, 
and the soft smile of the Christian that made her 
beautiful. 

One day she sat by her father’s side in the cold 
dungeon. 
to try to comfort her father, and she had gained 
the mastery over the tears that dwelt in her 
heart. 

“ Alas, my child,” groaned the old man, “itis 
not the death I fear, for death would be welcome. 


If I were to dic, I 
should not fear of being separated from her. 


know she is now in heaven. 


She did not weep, for she had come | 
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“Now where is this marvellous painting ¢” 
cried Innocent X., as he stood in the Museum 
gallery of the Vatican, and gazed upon a picture 
which stood before him. It was the Martyrdom 
of Saint Peter of Alexandria, which had afford 
ed the paintee a subject, and he had handled his 
theme with a magic pencil. The fearful death 
struggle of the Alexandrian bishop was laid upon 
the canvass with almost life, and even the dying 
groan seemed issuing from the convulsed lips. 

“Where is he !’’ cried the pope, “ for by our 
holy mother, he has done us pleasure, here.” 

An usher led forward Luigi Marino. The 
painter fell upon his knees before the pope, and 
when he arose, he looked paler than before, but 


| there was no trembling, save a slight quivering 
| of the nether lip. 
Your mother has faded away from earth, and I | 


But it is to leave you that weighs heavy upon my | 


mind.” 
“Let not that trouble you,” said the faithful 
girl, “It is hard to think of death—to think 


| thy picture must not leave our palace. 


of death in such a shape as this—but if you must 


think of it, let no thoughts of earth weigh you 
down. Look up—look up to God, and dwell in 
hope.” 

“O, my child,” uttered the count, ashe 
placed his manacled arms upon her shoulder, and 
drew her upon his bosom, “I know how pure is 
your soul, and I know how holy are your blessed 
consolations; but yet I cannot think of death, 
without weeping to think of leaving thee. Even 
this cold dungeon seems a palace when you are 
here. O, [hope God will bless you for all your 
kindness to your poor, suffering futher.” 

The count’s face grew dark with painful 
thought as he ceased speaking, and his frame 
shuddered. 

“You must not be moved so,” faintly urged 
Trene. 

“O, my child, you know not what it is that 
moves me. Alas, alas, this may be the last of 
our meeting on earth. In one short week there 
is to be a fearful thinning off of the prisoners 
here, and Tam to be among the number. O 
God, have mercy! Pray for me, my daughter.” 

The poor girl could hold back her tears no 
longer. She tried 
to speak, but before the words came to her lips, 
the jailer came in and bade her prepare to depart. 

There was one more embrace, one more kiss, 
a short, fervent prayer, and then the father and 
child were separated. 


She wept long and bitterly. 





It was nearly dusk. Ina small room in an 
upper story of a house in one of the out-of-the- 
way strects of Rome, stood a young man. He 
was tall and slim, and his face was very pale. 
One would hardly recognize in the form of that 
man the Luigi Marino of boyhood; but he it was. 
The dark masses of hair hung carclessly dawn 
over his shoulders, and the large, black eyes 
were brilliant as ever. All around him were the 
implements of the painter, and the walls were 
covered with anatomical sketches and drawings. 
He still held the palette and brushes in his hand, 
and before him stood a large canvass, upon which 
he had been painting. The canvass was very 
large, for its top reached nearly to the ceiling, 
and near at hand stood a step-ladder upon which 
the painter must have stood to command a sweep 
of his work. 

Presently there came a slight knocking at the 
door, but the painter did not hear it. The 
knocking was louder, but still he moved not. 
In a moment more the door was opened, and an 
old woman entered. 

“Now, good master Marino, have done with 
thy moping here, and eat something. By our 
lady, thy face is grown as sharp as a vulture’s 
beak.” 

Luigi turned upon the woman, and a faint 
smile broke over his features. 

“It is finished, Maud,’’ he said. 
is done. 


“My work 
I will eat now to the heart's content.”’ 

As he spoke, he moved one side to allow the 
woman to come up. The woman advanced and 
gazed upon the picture. She stood for some 
moments completely awe-struck. 

“Poorman,” she at length murmured, at the 
same time wiping her efes. “O what torture— 
what agony.” 

“Then you think it truthful,” said Luigi; not 
a little flattered by the emotions of his kind old 
hostess. 

“Ttistootruthful,” said Maud. “It’s terrible. 
I should never sleep if that was in my rvom.” 

The young painter smiled again, and then he 
laid away his palette and brushes. He breathed 
a long breath, when he turned again towards his 
picture, and a shade of pain swept across his 
features. 

“T may fail,” he murmured to himself. 

Maud did not hear him, and when she had 
gazed upon the canvass long enough, she bade 
the young man come and eat. 

It was on the evening of the next day that Lu- 
igi Marino was again in his studio; but now 
there were two men with him—one of them a 
priest, and the other a soldier. 

“You are sure you can gain admittance there,”’ 
said the painter, in a doubting tone. 

“Certainly,” replied the priest. “TI can pass 
into the Vatican, and the keeper of the great gal- 
lery will let me into his province. 
open since yesterday, and several paintings have 
already been carried in.” 

“Ah,” uttered Luigi, “and has judgment 
been passed on them ?”’ 

“No. 
He goes to-morrow to the Museum.” 

“ And my painting shall be there?” 

“Fea” 

“Then be sure that it is in a good light. 
Place it as I have directed.” 


His holiness has not even seen them. 


“And T think you will gain all you could ask,” 
added the priest, as he looked again upon the 
picture, which was barely distinguishable in the 
light of the lamp. 

The painter again shook his head in a painful 
mood, but he did not speak. He drew a strong 
curtain securely over the painting, and then he 
gave it up to the two men whom he had hired to 
help him. 


“Didst thou paint this?’ asked the pope, 
looking tirst upon the picture, and then upon the 
pale youth, who stood before him. 

“Yes, holy father,” returned Luigi. 

“Then, by the mass, thou hast done most no- 
bly. We award thee the palm of excellence, and 
Our 
purse shall be opened wide for thine effort. 
Name thy price.” 

The painter saw that the pope was in good 
humor—that his admiration was excited—and 
he spoke boldly. 

“1 do not ask for money,” he said. “I have 
painted this for a noble recompense. Long, weary 
months have I spent over that canvass. I have 
toiled without ceasing—but ’twas not for money. 
LThave beguiled some moments in trifling pic- 
tures which have brought me the means for sus- 
taining life; and this work I held above the 
dross of earth.” 

“ Well, speak on,” said the pope, as he looked 
curiously into the face of the painter. ‘ Your 
words have a strange beginning. We want the 


| picture, so thou hadst better not set thy price 


| a poor boy in great distress. 


too high. Come, tell to us thy wishes. 

“ Holy father,” corfimenced the young painter, 
in a low, carnest tone, “many years ago I was 
My father was kill- 


| ed by a sweeping torrent from the Apennines, 


| who took me to his home. 


while I was in his arms. His corpse shielded 
me, and I was found by a noble, generous man, 
That man owed me 
nothing, and yet he beeame my protector. He 
reared me in early life, and taught me the path 
of virtue. All that I am, all that I have that is 
good on earth, I owe to that man. He is now 


| in tribulation and in danger, and I would save 








him. O, I hope my gratitnde may reach him ?”’ 

“ Who is the man?” 

“John de Castro.” 

A dark shadow flitted across the aged features 
of the pope. 

* Do you know,” he said, looking sternly upon 
the painter, “that by such a request you endan- 
ger your own life ?” 

“Yes, holy father, I know it full well. But 
what is gratitude worth if it would stop at such 
a danger!” 

“And so you would have us barter away our 
solemn decrees for thy painting. Upon my soul 
thou must have a wonderful boldness.”’ 

“No, no, holy father, you mistake me. This 
painting is but a type of my gratitude. I give 
it to thee as a pledge of my devotion to one who 
has been my friend when all else was dark. 
I look to thy forgiveness for my suit. Icame to 
appeal to thy mercy, This work of my hands is 
but an introduction of my prayer, and to thine 
apostolic clemency I make that prayer. Take 
my picture, listen to my prayer, and give life and 
liberty to de Castro.” 

The pope’s countenance was softened. He 
looked again upon the picture, and then once 
more he turned his gaze upon the painter. 

“It is a wonderful picture,” he said, “ and 
thou art a wonderful child. You shall hear from 
us again.” 

The pope waved his hand as he spoke—his at- 
tendants gathered about him, and he soon left 
the spot. 





“Now, good Master Marino,” cried old Mand, 
hastening in to the painter’s room, “ bestir thyself, 
for there’s a messenger from the pope waiting to 
see thee. Dost think the holy father means thee 
good or evil ?” , 

“IT know not,” uttered Luigi, trembling with 
conflicting emotions. 

“ The Lord grant that they be good!’ ejacn- 





| lated the woman, as Luigi turned from the 


| but did not speak aloud. 


room. 
The painter mentally responded to the prayer, 
At the door he found 


| the messenger, but he would answer no ques- 


| tions. 


| street. 


He only bade the painter follow him. 
Luigi put on his cloak and cap, and with a 
strangely beating heart he stepped out into the 
For some time he followed his guide, 
and at length they stopped at the door of a 


| dwelling on the Corso. 


The place is | 


“Now, sir painter, rap at this door, and await 
the result,” said the messenger; “and in the 
meantime put this paper away to look at when 
convenient.” 

Luigi took the paper, and on the next moment 
he was alone. He rapped at the door. {[t was 
opened by a stranger, and he was bade to enter. 
He was conducted into a richly furnished apart- 
ment where he was met by one w!o extended a 
trembling hand for him to grasp. 

* Luigimmy saviour—” 

The painter looked up, and he knew that the 
man whose hand he grasped, was Jolin ¢e Cas- 
tro. The poor nobleman was sadly changed, 
but his countenance was not to be mistaken 

“My noble, generous preserver,” cried the 
count, while the tears trickled down his pallid 
cheeks, “tell me how I shall bless thee for 
this?” 

Marino could not speak. He felt a warm 
hand upon his neck, and he heard another voice 
pronounce his name. He turned and saw the 
angelic features of Irene 

“ Luigi,” she murmured, “ you have made a 
heaven for poor Irene.” 

Luigi Marino was all bewilderment. He had 
afaint glimmering of the truth, but the scene 
came 80 powerfully upon him, that it took some 
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moments for him to shake off the stunning effects 
of the joyous blow. 

“And are you saved?” he at length asked, 
gazing into the count’s face. 

“ Yes, yes, noble boy. The pope has pardon- 
ed me, and he has told me all.” 

The painter sank down into a chair, and Irene 
was resting upon his bosom. His prayer of 
months was answered, and the fruition was 
present with him. 

Half an hour afterwards he thought of the pa- 
per he had received from the messenger. He 
took it from his pocket, and read as follows : 


“Your prayer is granted. It was not your 
picture that triumphed over our heart, but we 
were moved by your gratitude. Innocent.” 


————— 


“ You will leave us no more,” said the count, 
after he had seen the pope’s note. 

Luigi cast his eyes upon Irene. 

“0,1 can be grateful, Luigi,” eried de Cas- 
tro, noticing the look of his young preserver. 
“[ know where your heart is. Here—this is 
yours—take it with my blessing. But she must 
not leave her father.” 

The count placed Irene’s hand within that of 
Luigi’s as he spoke, and then he sat down and 
gazed upon the happiness he had made. 

The beautiful girl wound her arms about the 
neck of her noble lover, and she was not long in 
making him promise that he would leave them 
no more. 

Luigi and Irene were married in Rome, but 
John de Castro deemed it not prudent to remain 
there long. Innocent X. had many excellent 
qualities, but his foibles were numeroug, and the 
count had no desire to remain too near the va- 
cillating pontiff. 

De Castro went to Aquila, and having sold 
his estates, he passed on to Venice, where he 
found a home. Luigi and Irene went with him, 
and in their sweet companionship, he found a 
bright and holy light to illumine the path of his 
declining years. 

The “ Martyrdom of Saint Peter of Alexan- 
dria,” is still in the Vatican at Rome, but the 
rest of Marino’s paintings are in Venice, where 
he found the home of his honorable and happy 
manhood, and where he made himself beloved 
by all who knew him. 





FISHING EXTRAORDINARY. 


A sea captain down east, a regular olf salt, 
relates the subjoined as one of his fishing ex- 
periences : 

Once with a friend he went out to catch hali- 
but. His comrade prided himself on his skill in the 
business, and a rivalry arose between the two 
friends as to which should capture the first fish. 
Having dropped anchor and lines, they waited 
with fishermen’s patience for a bite; but for a 
long time, none came. 

At length the countenance of the captain’s 
companion began to lighten up ; and presently 
he called out : 

“ V’ve got one.” 

He commenced hauling in with great vigor. 

“Tt must be a large one,” said he, “ a hundred 
pound fellow, at least. He pulls stoutly, I tell 

you.’ 

’ It was indeed evident that a big fellow was at 
the other end of the line, and it was soon dis- 
covered that it was to be no easy matter to cap- 


ture him = to 

“T must Iet him run,” said he, “ and tire him 
out.” 

Accordingly, he gave him line, which was car- 
ried off rapidly. Soon the excited fisherman be- 
gan to haul in again, making sure of his victim 
this time. 

“ Stand by, captain,” said he, “ with the boat- 
hook, and hook him in the gills when he comes 
up. Get well braced, for he’s a rouser !” 

The captain accordingly braced himself for a 
tug, boat-hook in hand, and waited impatiently 
for the moment of capture. His excited com- 
rade was yet pulling carefully and slowly at the 
line, lest it should be broken, and eagerly watch- 
ing for the first appearance of the prize, when 
suddenly, a “sea-change ” came over his features, 
and dropping the line, he exclaimed : 

“Jerusalem! Captain, it is the anchor !” 

The captain went down in a shower of 
laughter, and it was a long day betore the tisher- 
man heard the last of catching an anchor, play- 
ing it out, and and letting it run till it got tired. 
—Odd Fellow. 


INSTRUCTING CHILDREN. 


It needs all we know to make things plain. 
Instructors of children—and it is a good thing 
that there are schools for such—should remem- 
ber this, in the exercise of their duties.“ I once 
saw a clergyman,” writes one who has made 
the thoughts and feelings of children his study, 
“try to teach the children of a Sabbath school 
that the soul would live after they were all dead. 
The boys and girls listened, but they evidently 
did not understand. He was too abstract at first. 
At length, however, taking his watch from his 
pocket, which arrested their attention in a mo- 
ment, he said : 

« James, what is this I hold in my hand ?” 

“A watch, sir.” 

“A little clock,” said another. 

“Do you see it ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ How do you know that it is a watch ?” 

“ Because we see it, and hear it tick.” 

“ Very good.” 

He then took off the case, and held it in one 
hand, and the watch in the other. 

“Now, children, which is the watch? You 
see there are two which look like watches. Very 
well. Now I will lay the case down—put it 
there, in my hat. Now let us see if we can hear 
the watch ticking.” 

“ Yes, sir, we can hear it,”” exclaimed several 
voices at once. 

“Well, children, the watch can tick, go, and 
keep time, as you see, when the case is taken off, 
and put in my hat just as well as before. So it 
is with you, children. Your body is nothing but 
the case. ‘The body may be taken off, and buried 
in the ground, and the soul will live, just as well 
as this watch will go when the case is taken off.” 
—Dryden. 








THE AUTOGRAPH MANTA. 


At arecent sale in London, some Cromwell 
letters fetched high prices. One to the Protec- 
tor’s son, Richard, dated Carrick, April 2, 1650 
—a fine, homely letter—was knocked down for 
£27 6s. It is printed in Carlyle’s Cromwell 
Letters and Speeches. A letter signed by Rich- 
ard Cromwell sold for £8 14s. One by Henry 
the Eighth brought £417s. An autograph of 
Martin Luther, a good specimen, sold for £7 10s. 
One of the Byron forgeries was offered for sale 
as a literary curiosity—it went fora song. A 








group of letters, chiefly connected with the ro- 
mantic affair of Count Struensee, the others re- 
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LOVE. 


BY MARY N. DEARBORN. 


There {is a word, all words beyond, 
Translated from a foreign tongue ; 
By ancient posts sought and sung— 

And binding with a sacred bond 
The aged and the young. 


There is a light, a flickering light, 
Reflected by a watehful eye; 
That o'er the broad, expansive sky 
Hath marked the change of day and night, | 
By months and years to fly. 


There is a trust, a sacred trust, 
By childish freedom first revealed, 
With many a future promise sealed, 
To which the sternest creature must 
Its first affections yield. 


There is a link that doth unite 
The earthly with the pure; 
Sending a ray along our shore, 
That seraphs own, and angels write, 
Eternal and secure. 


That word is Love, and heaven its home, 
And saints revere its name; 
It links the seraph to the throne, 

And bids the wandering spirit come 
And claim it for his own. 





+ 


[Written for The Flag of our Union.]} 


THE LITERARY MAN. 


BY DR. J. H. ROBINSON. 
Mattinew Mupce was a “literary man.” He 
always knew that he was intended by nature to 
fulfil some extraordinary destiny, but never 
knew exactly what, until the celebrated Pro- 
fessor Whistler, the wonderful phrenologist, 
came to town, and commenced his highly scien- 
tific operations upon human craniums. Having 
the sum of one dollar, over and above current 
expenses, Mr. Mudge visited the rooms of the 
famed guager of mental capacity. 
The professor recoiled in amazement the 
moment he beheld the subject of our sketch. 
He knew that no common man _ was before him, 
and what was more, Matthew knew by his 
strange manner, that Whistler had made the 
discovery. 
“Ah!” exclaimed the man of bumps, “ you 
have brought me an extraordinary head !” 
Matthew acknowledged this compliment by a 
condescending smile. 
“You probably wish to avail yourself of my 
knowledge, sir,” added the professor. 
“ Exactly so,” said the young gentleman, with 
becoming gravity. 
“ Really, sir, this is an oasis in the desert,” 
said the phrenologist, tapping Mudge lightly on 
the top of his head. 
“1 set this down as a green spot in my life,” 
he resumed, sliding his digits dexterously over 
the scalp of his client. “It is not often that I 
have a privilege like this. Now your’s is what 
Teall ahead. My conscience! what an organ 
of concentrativeness ! Why, sir, you can fix 
your thoughts on a subject for any length of 
time. And here is conscientiousness grown to 
monstrous size! But we will begin im order. 
It will be well to observe, that I examine on a 
scale of fifty, in order to be very accurate, and 
give all the different lights and shades of char- 
acter. Some pretenders measure on a scale of 
seven, but that doesn’t do for a man who feels 
himself able to make the very nicest distinctions. 
There is but one fault with the brain; it is too 
large—much too large,—excuse me, but I must 
be plain, as an honest man, and tell faults as 
well as virtues. Your brain is at this moment 
the largest of any that has the honor to be car- 
ried about on a pair of shoulders. Here comes 
ideality. Wonderful! it is nearly at the top of 
my scale. I'll mark it 49 3-4. Benevolence is 
gigantic—you must keep it down; you'll give 
away all your property, if you don’t. Do try, 
sir, to suppress it. I put it at 50—pretty well 
up. Reverence is refreshing—love God and 
your fellow-man—48 1-4. Sublimity is over- 
whelming ! exercises a controlling influence 
over the whole character. You love to hear the 
gentle tones of the growling thunder and the 
rain pattering upon the roof—after you have re- 
tired to gest !” 

“ And,” cried Matthew, starting to his feet in 
a fine paroxysm of enthusiasm, “and the white 
heat lightning, lighting up the tops of the 
distant pines.” 

A ruddy glow passed over the ingenuous face 
of Matthew, and he sank back into his seat 
quite exhausted. 

“ You love to stand on the top of some high 
crag, and gaze down into the dizzy depths be- 
low! Wish my scale was 51—should mark sub- 
limity just that number—as it is, I must content 
myself with putting it at the summit. Self- 
esteem—ahem—ho—this is not as it should be ; 
it’s too small; you undervalue yourself. I like 
modesty, but I must say I don’t like to seea 
man of your capacity and worth put so com- 
mon-place an estimate on himself. This organ 
must be fetched up. Cultivate it—put a little 
olive oil on this portion of the cranium daily, to 
—to soften the skull that the faculty may assert 
its authority. I put you down 25 on self-esteem 
—<sorry it’s so diminutive. Causality remark- 
able—amounts almost to a positive deformity. 
Very inquiring mind—never satisfied—must 
know the reason of things—47 5-8.” 

As the professor rattled on, Matthew was ab- 
solutely surprised at his own greatness. He 
felt that he had hitherto held himself at too low 
aprice. It was high time that his importance 
should be known, and his genius appreciated. 

When the examination was concluded, he 
arose, folded his arms, and looking solemnly at 
Whistler, put this remarkable question, which 
the reader will confess was full of significance : 

“What am I ?” 

“ You are,” replied the professor, with affect- 
ing gravity, “you are a literary man!” 

Matthew slowly took Whistler’s right hand in 
both of his, and said, impressively : 

“ Sir, you have vindicated science! You have 





lating to Danish history, was knocked down for 
£20.— Home Journal 








| point of view, is inconceivably gratifying. It is 
| absolutely wronging you to take any base com- 


say that you have told my character better than 
I could have told it myself. I feel that 1 owe 
you a debt of gratitude which a miserable, 
paltry dollar will not pay.” | 

“ Permit me to say, my dear sir, that the obli- 
gation is allon my side. The pleasure of con- 
templating such a head from—irom a scientitic 


pensation,” returned the. professor, putting the 
fee in his pocket. 

This incident formed an epoch in the life of | 
Matthew Mudge. He devoted himself to the | 
“walks of literature” from that very hour. | 
He began to act, look, and feel like a “ literary 
man.” His father, being a shoe manufacturer, 
in very good circumstances, our hero was able 
to find considerable leisure for the gratification 
of his “ native tendencies.” It was not strange 
that his aspiring soul began to rise above 
leather. 

On one occasion, while in a state of despon- 
dency, he happened to discover “ The Lives 
of celebrated Cordwainers,” which made him 
take courage, and apply himself more assiduous- 
ly to pen and ink. Soon after he persuaded 
himself that he was inextricably in love with 
Julie Snow ; a young lady with red hair, and a 
nose more strongly inclined to sympathize with 
the vegetable kingdom, than classical taste abso- 
lutely required. 

To this gentle damsel, our son of Crispin 
addressed some very touching poetry, which one 
of his father’s apprentices parodied in a scanda- 
lous and unfeeling manner. The original lines 
were as follows : 


“ Julie, thy mem’ry haunts my dreams, 
And all my steps attend ; 
With thee my fertile fancy teems, 
At Beauty’s shrine I bend. 


“Thy golden locks, thy dimpled cheeks— 
Thy form of lovely make, 
A nameless, peerless beauty speaks ; 
Julie, my heart will break! 


‘I know my love must ever last, 
My passion spurns control ; 
Pensive I ponder on the past, 
Enslaver of my soul! 


“ The woof of life, though long drawn out, 
At length must have an end; 
Julie, the mind will be all free— 
Death prove a welcome friend. 


* And yet "twere sweet to die for thee, 
And leave the world behind ; 
. The prospect does not frighten me; 
_ Julie, I'm calm, resigned. 
“Tl lay my weary form to rest, 
My mortal cares to sleep ; 
Welcome the earth to press my breast; 
Julie, do not weep!” 


This fine effusion, the aforesaid apprentice, 
not having the love of the muses and Miss Julie 
in his heart, or the fear of the “ literary man” 
before his eyes, mutilated in the following lamen- 
table manner : 


“ Julie, thy mem'ry haunts my sleep, 
And atl my thoughts confuse ; 
I cannot drive a single peg, 
Or Acel a pair of shoes. 
“Thy fire-red hair, turn-up nose, 
Thy fat and squabby cheeks, 
A wondrous ugliness disclose— 
A nameless dullness speaks. 


“Oh, Jul’e Snow! IT want to know, 
If I must leave the last ; 
Or bootless must | sit and sew 
Till life and love are past. 


“ Ah, sole enslaver of my sole! 
I soon shall cease to mend ; 
Mark how the threads of life unroll, 
My days wax to an end. 


‘It must be sweet to die for thee, 
And leave the bench behind ; 
No seams to close, no boota to tree, 
No care to cramp the mind. 


“Tl lay my quarters down to rest— 
My earthly vamps to sleep— 
Welcome the stone to press my breast, 
And down my leather keep.” 
This highly reprehensible conduct on the part 
of the apprentice, was the means of his losing 
his place, for Matthew resented it with becoming 


incident became generally known to the craft in 
that vicinity, and was long a standing joke. 
The young man who had perpetrated the parody 
was readily received at a neighboring shop, and 
made it thereafter the employment of his leisure 
moments to pervert such of Matthew’s effusions 
as he could procure. 

Of course there were rogues enough in Shoe- 
ville to connive at these practices. Our “ literary 
man,” at the expiration of a few weeks, trans- 
ferred his affections from Miss Snow to Jane 
Frost, and from the latter to Ellen Summer ; 
and, as in duty bound, composed numberless 
verses relating to the objects of his new passion. 
Miss Frost did not requite his tenderness, but 
treated his suit with more coolness than her 
predecessor, Miss Snow. 

We will, in order to illustrate the trials of 
young Crispin, subjoin a few verses called forth 
by the charms of the delectable Miss Summer. 

“Oh, Helen, dear, delightful name! 
How genial to my ear; 
Sweetly it thrills through all my frame, 
When not a soul is near. 


‘“ Pair Summer, let thy fragrance steep 
My teeming brain in bliss; 
Oh grant one flower of love to keep, 
I ask no more than this. 


* Adieu to those who could not know 


spirit. But the matter did not end there ; the | 
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* Soft Summer, let thy cerdeure clothe 
My fertile brain with grass, 
I will not sink beneath a load, 
But happier be at last 


* Adieu to those who could not know 
What chills my youthful form 
Farewell to Frost, farewell to Snow ; 
Their hearts were never tearm 


‘No more with Snow my feet shall #tray, 
No more with Frost abide, 
And happy, happy be the day 
When Summer is my bride.” 


This dastardly act was an unfriendly stab at 
the happiness of the poetic cordwainer. He had 
the mortification of seeing his verses paraded 
upon the corners of the streets, in this maimed 
and crippled manner. Nor did his sufferings 
end here—he was driven nearly to distraction, one 
day, at finding his muse figuring in the columns 
of the ‘ Shoeville Republican.” Straightway he 
immured himself in his attic (he had purposely 
chosen an attic for the theatre of his lucubra- 
tions), and gave himself wholly to the authorship 
of misanthropic poems, denouncing with great 
bitterness the “ hollowness of the world,” and 
the “emptiness of its professions.” To add to 
the acidity of his cup, Miss Summer “ proved 
false,” and informed him that “ he was at liberty 
to form a new alliance.” 

It was at this awful crisis that Matthew Mudge 
wrote that sarcastic and ever to be remembered 
epic called, “The Faithlessness of Woman,” 
which was published in the “ Republican” with 
notes, explanatory of obscure passages. 

Strange as it may seen, the hardihood of 
John Smith was such, that he even desecrated 
that immortal production ; and the editor was 
base enough to remark that he—Smith—had 
“a decided poetical turn.” Matthew suffered his 
hair to grow long, and neglected his person, as 
all men of genius are known todo. He estab- 
lished also, a correspondence with various cele- 
brated “literary men” of the day, sending 
them, each and all, specimens of his writings, 
lamenting the “ unkindly fate” that made him 
an “unhappy cordwainer.” 

When he undertook to work at his business, 
he speedily forgot himself, and wrote long poems 
on pieces of leather, so that it was not uncom- 
mon to see the “ vamps ” or “ quarters ”’ entirely 
covered with the efforts of aspiring genius. 
Upon the sole of a pair of shoes made for Miss 
Summer, he wrote his own epitaph, in order 
that the cruel she might see to what an unhappy 
state he was reduced by her heartlessness. 


“ Oh heartless wearer of these shoes! 
Tread where thy slighted lover rests; 
Remember all thy forfeit vows, 
Nor let compasion move thy breast.’ 


Matthew’s evil genius coming in soon after, 
wrote on the other sole : 


“Oh heartless wearer of these taps! 
How canst thou hope to be forgiven? 
Thy preference for other chaps 
Has packed thy Matthew off to heaven!” 


Mr. Mudge remembered the advice of the pro- 
fessor of phrenology. He cultivated self-esteem, 
and it required a great deal of it to keep him 
from sinking in his own estimation, in view 
of his accumulated sorrows. By a singular 
chauce he nexc became emangied with Caroline 
Spring; which event was noticed by Smith in 
this style: 

“ Summer haa past, the Snow has gone! 
The Frost has disappeared! 
The Spring, with song and flowers, has come, 
And Matthew’s heart is cheered!” 


Thoroughly disgusted with the want of prin- 
ciple displayed by John Smith, our subject left 
Shoeville, resolved to try his fortune in a neigh- 
boring city. He took with hima large pile of 
“poetry,” which he had composed at ditf 
times ; but soon discovered that that was an 
unsalable article in the market. Publishers and 
editors refused to read it, and advised him to 
try prose. But Matthew was as much above 
prose, as he was above leather—he scorned it— 
for nature had made him a poet. 

At length, however, at the solicitation of friends, 
he attempted to write an essay, and found that 
it required some talent to express himself well, 
even in that common-place manner. His essay 
was rejected, because he had not applied himself 
to that kind of useful composition, and knew 
not how to clothe his thoughts in suitable words. 

He made several desperate attempts with vari- 
ous journals, and finally abandoned the enter- 
prise, completely disc ged. His visions of 
fame faded away, and the stern realities of life 
began to look him in the face. For the first 
time a doubt of Professor Whistler’s science and 
sincerity crossed his mind. He returned to 
Shoeville a wiser man, and deigned to recognize 
the former implements of his vovation, and even 
to use them in the legitimate way. 

In process of time he was united to Miss 
Spiing, and became an industrious and thriving 
manufacturer, quite cured of his former infatua- 
tion, no longer desiring to be a “ literary man ;” 
while John Smith became the editor of a flour- 
ishing metropolitan journal, and is now some- 
what famed as a “ pungent writer.” 








— ¢ aco? ———_——_— 
ARTIFICIAL PEARLS. 


An oyster, or rather a water muscle, in which 
the artificial pearls are formed by the Chinese, 
has recently been sent to this country. These 

aris are only obtaitied near Ning-po, and until 
[ately very little was known of the manner in 
which they were formed. The Hermas steamer, 
however, on a late visit to that place, was able to 
o}tain several live ones, in which, on being open- 
ed, several pearls, as many as eighteen or twenty, 





The griefs that keep me sad, 
Farewell to blood so old and slow— 
It could not make me glad. 


‘In Summer haunts my feet shall stray, 
In sylva.a bowers abide ; 
I ne'er was happier than the day 
I roved by Helen's side.’ 


The above stanzas were distorted by John 
Smith, the apprentice, and made to read in this 
fashion : 


“ Pale Summer, dear, delightful name ! 
Sole eweet’ner of the year; 











| placed your calling above suspicion. I must 


The Snow no longer chills my frame, 
No nipping Frost is near. 


were found in the course of formation. The one 
| sent only contains simple pearls adhering to the 
| shell. it appears they are formed Jy introdu- 
| cing some pieces of, wood or baked earth into the 
animal while alive, which, irritating it, causes it 
| to cover the extraneous substances with a pearly 
| deposit. Little figures made of metal are fre- 
quently introduced, and, when covered with the 
| deposit, are valued by the Chinese as charms. 
These figures generally represent Budha in the 
| sitting posture, in which that image is most fre- 
| quently portrayed. Several have, it is said, been 
| preserved alive in spirits, and others «lightly 
| opened, so as to show the pearls. The society 
| has reason to believe that it will shortly receive 
| a more detailed statement, accompanied with 
specimens, in reference to this most interesting 
fact.—Journal of the Society of Arts. 





FASHION 
What are the laws of Fashion, and who made 
them! Who regulates their absurdities and 
their propricties ¢ lt was the heaght of fashion 


in Charles the Second’s time to display about 
four inches of white shirt between the waisthand 
and the vest: now, if I were to enter a hall 
room with my shirt bulging from the bottom of | 
} my waistcoat, LT should be bowed down stains. 
Why should Fashion in sixteen hundred and 
sixty-three be beauty, and be impropriety in 
| eighteen hundred and fifty-three! Can any- 
| thing be more absurd than the present chim- 
| ney-pot hat? Nothing. Yet, if you were to 
meet me in Regent Street with a hunting-cap, a 
shovel hat, a sombrero, or a fur porringer Vike 
| that which Henry of Lancaster wore—would 
| youspeak to me‘ ‘The day after to-morrow 
velvet skulls, shovel hats, flip-tlaps, or rabbit. 
| skin porringers may be the only wear, Why 
| should the bishop have refused to ordain Oliver 
Goldsmith, because he wore scarlet breeches ¢ 
What are wigs, boots, colors, fashionable vir- 
tues, fashionalge vices, ton ton, high breeding, 
worth, after all t+ Will they save “ the sprightli- 
ness of youth, the fair checks and full eves of 
childhood, the vigorousness and strong flexure 
of the joints of twenty-tive,” from the “ hol- 
lowness and deadly paleness, the loathsomeness 
and horror of athree days’ burial’ Will they 
avail us one jot in the day when you and I and 
all the world, “nobles and learned kings and 
priests, the wise and the foolish, the rich and 
| the poor, the prévailing tyrant and the oppress- 
ed party shall all appear to receive their sym- 


bol #” | 
| 


Fashion dies. It is so far like a prince ora 
rich man that while it lives we dress it up in 
purple and fine linen, and fall down and worship 
it, and quarrel with and hate our brothers and 
sisters, for a smile from our demi-god, for a card | 
for Fashion's balls or the entree to Fashion's 
back-stairs. But no sooner is the demi-god 
dead than we utterly desert and forget it. We 
do not condescend, as in the case of dead hu- 
manity, to fold its rottenness in gold) and erim- 
son velvet, to build a marble monument above 
it sculptured all over with lies; to state in an 
inscription that beneath reposed the ashes of 
such and such a most noble, high, mighty, 
— Prince Fashion, who was a father to 
his subjects, and a model to his compeers, and 
was, in sort, the very best Fashion that ever 
was known, and the first fashionable gentleman 
in the world. No, we allow the corpse of Fa- 
shion to putrefy in the gutter, or to be eaten 
up by the vultures, and storks, and adjutant 
birds. 

‘There have been kings treated as cavalierly. 
When the luxurious Louis Quinze lay at the 
point of death, the noixe of the courtiers, de- 
serting their monarch to pay their respects to 
the new king echoed through the long galleries 
of Versailles like thunder. When the king was 
dead they crammed his miserable body (he died 
of the most horrible form of small-pox) into a 
box, and jolted him off in a post-chaise by night 
to St. Denis, where they flung him into rather 
than buried him in the sepulchre of his ances- 
tors. So do we act by our dead King Fashion— 
adding even insult to injury ; for, after his death 
we scoff and jeer him, and are tremendously 
satirical upon the ridiculous, hideous, frightful, 
preposterous fashion that he was. 

Fashion is greater than king or kaiser when 
he is alive ; but dead, he is of no more account 
than a broken egg-ehell. Le roi est mort—vive 
le roi! Leg of mutton sleeves and short waists 
are dead. Long live tight sleeves and long 
waists !—Household Words. 

—— oe ee 
THE RULE OF THREE 

There are exceptions to every rule but the 
rule of three ; that is never changed. As your 
income is to your expenditure so will the amount 
of your debts be to your cash on hand and con- 
sequent ability to meet them. If you allow your 
vanity to lead you into extravagance, you must 

on something clee to take you out of it; 
either a rich relation or the cherifl’s writ. Your 
furniture may be less showy than that of your 
neighbor, but never mind. Better are cane- 
bottom chairs and mahogany tables that are paid 
for than spring cushions and marble mantels on 
a note of six months. Your coat may be less 
fashionable than your neighbor's, and while he is 
driven by a liveried coachman, you may be rid- 
ing shank’s horse ; but, remember there is a time 
for balancing the books, and every purse has got 
a bottom. So economize, and always remember 
the rule of three.—Saturday Post. 

— oO > os 

Flattery is no more than what raises in a 
man’s mind an idea of a preference which he 
has not.—Burke. ; 


GLEASON’S PICTO BOUND. 


We have Volumes I., IT., III., 1V., and V. of the Pic- 
TORIAL, elegantly bound in cloth, and with gilt edges; 
forming superb and most attractive parlor ornaments in 
the shape of a series of books of 415 pages each, and each 
Vol. ining nearly 1000 engravings of men, manners, 
and current events all over the world; of ne: in all 
parts of the globe; of famous cities and beautiful vil- 
lages ; of pageants at home and abroad; of fine maritime 
views; and, in short, of an infinite variety of interesting 
and instructive subjects; with title-pages and indexes. 

Besides the many illustrations, they embrace in their 
pages @ vast amount of original tales, sketches, poems, 
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BY J. sLvoaD 


Death! Relentless death has stricken the chords 
Of gloom and sorrow o'er thy honse and friends ; 
But music's 








glorions sounds 





Now welcome thee in heaven. 


How faint of human joys the bloom! 
How soon, alas! death's baleful gloom 
Can cloud our fairest morn; 
Her brightest wreath though virtue weaves 
Dread sorrow mid the rosente leaves, 
Can plant her sharpest thorn. 


While through the world thy praise resound, 
While by those nobier praixes crowned 
Which conscious worth bestows, 
The fatal shaft, alas, was sped, 
And drooped in cnidless sleep thy bead, 
And filial sorrow flows. 


Yet, while a parent's loss ye mourn, 
And o'er his monumental urn 
The widow's sorrows shower; 
So do we hope the setting ray 
Of life beamed forth meridian day, 
To cheer his parting hour. 


May his known worth and well-carned fome 
Descend upon each scion’s name 
Now rich in healthful bloom ; 
Long may increasing lustre shed 
Bright honors upon each one’s head, 
Then blossom o'er their tomb. 
—_— OOO 


[Written for The Flag of our Union.} 
THE NEW YEAR’S PRESENT. 


BY FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 


“Wuewn an old bachelor,” says Sir Peter 
Teazle, “ marries a young wife, he deserves—no, 
hang it! the crime carries the punishment along 
with it.” Yet Mr. Ephraim Holiday was an old 
bachelor, and married a young wife, and notwith- 
standing the discrepancy of years, the current of 
their connubial existence flowed gently on for 
some time, and might have done so till the pres- 
ent time, but for the interference of a third 
person. Married people rarely quarrel, if left to 
themselves; in nine cases out of ten, discord is 
produced by the interference of some maiden 
sister of one of the parties, or a crabbed mama, 
or some other reiative. Mrs. Holiday had no 


relatives, and Mr. Holiday was equally fortunate. 


But he had avery unhappy clerk—a one-eyed 
man, who, though he sat at hisledyer in the back 
of Holiday’s dry-good shop, and seemed engaged 
upon accounts for fourteen hours out of twenty, 
yet amassed more scandal and gossip than many 
a professional idicr who spent his days in accu- 
mulating them. And that one eye of his saw 
“more things in heaven and earth” than ever 
were dreamed of in Horatio’s, or anybody else’s 
philosophy. Peter Perkitt had once been jilted 
by a milliner, and on that day he vowed evernal 
hatred to the female sex. Sometimes, when the 
other clerks were busy, he used to act as siles- 
man, and then he revenged himself by the most 
cruel impositions on the lady purchasers—sclling 
them colors the most unsuited to their complex- 
ions—palming off on them the most atrocious 
pins and needles, and the most faitiiless thread. 

When he heard of Holiday’s projected mar- 
riage, he urgently remonstrated against it. 

“ But she loves me,” said Holiday 

She says so,” 
cious leer. 
out—” 

“What ?” 

“ That you were fifty, and she twenty-five.” 

“ Peter, you’re a fool.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

The marriage was accomplished. Once ina 
while Perkitt, who was as privileged as a king’s 
jester, would ask, “has she found it out, sir!” 
And Mr. Holiday’s frank, jovial, self-satistied 
answers would plunge him into a fit of the black- 
est melancholy. The time came, however, fora 
rehearsal of Othello: Othello, Mr. Holiday; 
Iago, Mr. Perkitt. We will explain ourselves, 
or rather, let what follows explain our meaning. 

One day, after diuncr—a dinner, by the way, 
which passed in gay remarks from Mrs. Holiday, 
and monosyllabic replies from Mr. Holiday— 
an unusual thing for him; he asked: 

“Been out this morning, my dear?” 

“No—ye:, replied = Mrs. 
hesitation. 

“Umph! where have you been, ma’am, if I 
may be so bold as to inquire ?” 

“You may inquire—certainly,” replicd the 
lady, gaily ; “ but I have the privilege of silence.” 

“A privilege that few of your sex claim, by 
the way. 








answered Peter, with a mali- 
“If you were poor she’d soon find 











Holiday, with 


But it’s very important to me that I 
should know where you went this morning. 





“And it’s very important to me that you 
should not know,” replied the 
positively. 


lady, pretty 


“Mrs. Holiday, are you going to answer?” 
cricd th “Am 
T to hold up my right hand, and solemnly and 
truly swear that I will speak the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the i 
Mr. Holiday. IT have my 
is one of them.” 
“Tt’s a quarter of t 
said the husband, consult 


* How tragic you are! 





lady. 


truth ? 


Excuse me, 





little sccrets—and this 





es. Holiday,” 





g watch, “I 
must be back to the shop. Will you tell me 
where you went this morning ?”’ 

“T went—” said Mrs. Holid 
tantalizingly, “I went out—and then—I came 


back— 





slowly, and 





The king of France with twenty thousand men 
Marched up a hill, and then—marehed down again.” 


“ Distraction!” shouted the shopkeeper, seiz- 








ing his hat, rushing out of the house, and slam- | 





ming the street door behind } 
Perkitt saw nz had happened, 
when Holiday came up and leaned his elbow 


hat somethi 





gloomily on his desk. 
“ Perkitt,” said he, at last, “ T asked her.” 
Well,” the clerk, breathlessly, and fix- 
ing his eye upon his employer, as if it had been 
a gimlet, and he were boring him through and 
through, “and what did she say ?” 











| 


“What do you think, Perkitt?” 

“T can’t guess, sir,” 

“Nothing!” answered Holiday, smiting the 
desk with his fist. 


” 


“She wouldn't tell me where 
she’d been. 

“Blessed if I wouldn’t make her, though,” 
said the clerk. 
that belonged to me gadding out when I was 


“T wouldn’t have no feminine 


tending shop, without knowing where she went.” 

“ After all my indulgence to that woman!” 
said Holiday, in a hoarse “You re- 
member that velvet cloak, Perkitt ?” he added, 
intively. 
s, sir. Eight dollars a yard, retail—mak- 
ing and trimming, ten; as per account rendered.” 

“And that box of kids last weck,” 
Holiday. 

“ Fourteen yards of purple satin, at $3 80 per 
yard, is $53 20,” suggested the clerk. 

“ Brussels lace collar invoiced at thirty,” said 
Holiday. 

“ And no end of French boots,” said the clerk. 

“She has such a pretty foot!” said Holiday. 
“T don’t begrudge her the knick-knacks. I like 
to see her go fine—but—but,” and he almost 


Wihispt r. 








groaned 





blubbered, “Ll expect her to give me her conti- 
dence in return.” 

“Dr. to 5000 dollars of dry-goods, credit, a 
little confidence—it’s a losing business, if the 
assets are good,” said the clerk. 

“What would you have me do?” asked 
Holiday. 

“Let her rest till to-morrow,” said Perkitt. 
“ And then have at her with the mustaches.” 

The next day, ata convenient opportunity, 
Mr. Holiday again assailed his wife : 

“Mrs. Holiday, I asked a question yesterday 
to which you did not see fit to reply. 
in a communicative humor to-day ¢” 





Are you 


“ Are you in an inquisitive one ?” 
Mr. Holiday 
bit his lip, and returned to the charge. 

“Pray, Mrs. Holiday, do you happen to know 
a young man with mustaches ?” 

Mrs. Holiday laughed. 

“Do I know a young man with a hat? You 
are very definite. Ever since the Mexican war, 
and the invention of California, everybody wears 
mustaches, except—” 


That was parrying the question. 


she glanced mischiey- 
ously at her husband. 

“Except old fogies like myself,” said Holi- 
day, with smothered rage. “ Pray finish the 
sentence, mv’ain ; I can bear it. I know your 
insane passion for mustaches, but you'll never 
make me use the ridiculous fashion. Besides, 
I’m as gray asa badger, and that ends the 
matter.” 


“ Go on, sir,” 


srid the lady, with provoking 
nonchalance. 

“ Madam, I will go on. Do you know, then, 
& young man with mustaches—long hair—a 
Kossuth hat, a wild eye, and a short cloak ?” 

Mrs. Holiday colored up to the roots of her 
hair, and quailed under the penetrating glance 
of her lord and mast 


r. But she recovered her- 
self, and answered in a firm voice, “ yes, sir.” 

“You acknowledge it, then?” cried Holiday. 

“T do acknowledge it,” replied the lady, 
laughing. “I do hereby acknowledge and con- 
fess that Ido know not only one, but a great 
many young men with mustaches, long hair, 
Kossuth hats, wild eyes, and short cloaks, for 
they are very But,” she added, 
* vou are inquiring after a particular young man. 
Pray where does he live ?” 

“T don’t know ; I want to learn from you ?” 

“Then if you can’t point him out more par- 
ticularly than you have done, I’m sure I can’t 
enlighten you,” said the lady, laughing. 

“Mrs. H! Mrs. H!” cried Holiday, as he 
flung out of the room, “you are the most pro- 
voking, tantalizing, aggravating, insulting of 
your sex.” 

And he songht refuge in his store, and conso- 
lation of his confidential clerk. 

“Well,” said the gentleman, sticking his pen 
behind his ear, and addressing his employer in 
an easy, familiar way, “ how are you now, sir ?” 

“ Worse than ever,” replied Holiday, shaking 
his head. 

“Did you ask her about the unknown ?” 

Sia 

“ How did she take it, sir ?” 

“ She colored up, and was much agitated ; but 
she recovered herself, and said she knew a great 
many such persons as you described ; in short, I 
got no satisfaction.” 





prevalent. 


“ Would you have more of the same sort?” 
asked the clerk, in a low, hissing whisper. 

“TJ would, so help me, heaven! I would be 
satisfied that she cares nothing for me, and then 
Vil fling her off, like—” 

“A business connection that don’t pay. Ex- 





“ But this mysterious young man, Perkitt ?” 
“ Dare you beard him in his den ?” 
“T dare do anything,” said Holiday, ina high 
state of excitement. 

“ That requires no courage,” added Perkitt, 
sotto voee. “ Hear me, then, sir. 
eating house in Sudbury Street ?” 


“There’s an 


“Ts there ?” asked Holiday, abstractedly. 

“Lord bless vou, ves sir! Didn't you know 
it! It’s aninstitution. Famous forsoups. ‘The 
macearoni is good, and the head cook was Lorn 
with a genius for roasting. But it’s expensive, 
] 


ut one may get a slice 


sir. It costs thirty-seven and-: 





1alf cents to dine 





there. You are aware 
of roast becf for nine or ten cents—and more 
than enough beans and brown bread for. si 
But then the sty!e here is worth the difference.’ 





“Whatis all this rigmarole to do with the 
question under disenssion ? 
“Tt is relevant—it is in order, Mr. Holiday,” 
said the clerk. “The mysterious 
young man whom Mrs, Toliday knows, and 


and 





one-eyed 
whom you don’t know, dines daily for thirty- 
seven and-a-half cents at the institution I. have 
alluded to.” 

“ Why didn’t you tell me this, before ?” 

“For the very good reason that I didn’t know 
it. Sir, we will dine there too, to-morrow.” 

“ But what exeuse shall I make to Mrs. H?” 

“ You owe her none.” 

“ Very true ; and I had thought of staying out 
one night—lodging at the Exchange, by way of 
terrifying her. I was only deterred from exrry- 


ing My project into exceution by fear of the town 
evier, John Augustus, and an advertisement of 
fering a reward in the daily papers. Strayed 
away, or stolen—&c.” 

“ Very good, sir. You agree that we shall 
dine in Sudbury Street.” 

“Yes, Lagree.” 

“ We must not be suspected, sir. We'll order 


turtle-soup, roast duck, and champagne,”’ said 

Perkitt, earnestly.“ You shall pay.” 

” Yes—yes—I'll pay,” said Holiday. 

“ We will then watch the mysterious stranger 
—follow him—track him to Aud 
then—” 

* And then, TH do for him!” said Holiday, 
viciously plunging an erazer into the mahogany 

| desk. 

The next day Perkitt and his employer were 
seated in the restaurant. 

Perkitt ordered with the air and liberality of a 
| man who knows he shall not be called upon to 
| pay the bill, and he did ample honor to the fare, 

while Holiday, disturbed in his mind, and anx- 
| ijously awaiting the arrival of the stranger, ate 
nothing. 

At length the Kossuth hat, wild eye, long hair 
and short cloak entered, and called for stewed 
oysters. Holiday beckoned the waiter, and 
pointing out the mysterious stranger, asked his 
name. 

“Sare, I no spike Angliss,” 
foreigner. 


his lair. 


replied the 


“Don't you see the game?” whispered Per- 
kitt, as he sipped his champagne. ‘“ He comes 
here because they're foreigners—and even if they 
found out his name, they couldn't pronounce it. 
We must wait till he has dined, and then trail 
him.” 

It seemed as if the unknown would never fin- 
ish. He was evidently not hungry. He balane- 
| ed cach separate oyster before he deliberately 
swallowed it. He paused at every crumb of 
bread. But he finally made an end, rose, took 
down his cloak and hat, and sauntered ont of 
the room. Holiday and Perkitt followed him. 
As the former was darting into the street, an 
impetuous man in white seized him, and vo- 
ciferated : 

“You sall pay ze dinnair—or I vill calls ze 
policeman !”” 

Holiday threw him an eagle, and he relin- 
quished his hold. 

The young man sauntered along into Tremont 
Row, his pursucrs following close behind. He 
suddenly paused, turned into a door-way, and 
went up two flights of stairs. Perkitt and Holi- 
day followed. The young man pulled out a key, 
unlocked a door, entered a room, the two men 
following softly at his heels. But they missed 
him behind the folds of a heavy drapery. 

“Lock the door, Perkitt !” said Holiday, with 
great presence of mind. 

The one-eyed clerk, whom the approach of any 
row always put in the highest spirits, obeyed. 

Holiday advanced a step or two, and then 
stood transfixed ; there sat his wife, attired in the 
purple satin and velvet cloak that cost him so 
dear, with a French bonnet on her head, and her 
priceless Brussels veil hiding her face. 

“ Mrs. Holiday !”’ said the astounded man. 

No answer, 

“Don’t 
“Louder!” 

“Mrs. Holiday!” shouted the husband. 

Enraged at her silence he advanced, and we 
regret to say, pulled the bonnet from her head. 
A lay figure, such as artists use to arrange dra- 
pery upon, was disclosed to his view. 

“Who’s making all this row?” cried the 
young man, emerging from the drapery behind 
which he disappeared. “ Burglars, hey ?” 

“Burglars! you bloekhead !” retorted Holi- 
day. ‘ Who are vou?” 

“My name is Raphael Seumble—portrait 
painter, at your service.” 

“ And mine is Ephraim Holiday.” 

“Very happy to see you, Mr. Holiday. I’m 
painting the portrait of a Mrs. Holiday.” 

Three taps at the door of the studio. 

Come in!” said the artist. 

The door was tried and then the knocks were 
repeated. 

“Who locked my door?” cried the artist, as 
he unlocked it. 

“You, sir?” he added, to Perkitt, playfully, 
but severely tapping that gentleman on the skull 
with the key. “ Thank you.” 

Mrs. Holiday came in. 

“Now, then,” said she, “for the last sitting. 
| Why, I declare! Holiday! Perkitt! you two 
here! what’s the meaning of ail this?” 

Holiday made no answer. 











eave in!’ whispered the clerk. 





“All I know, madam,” said the artist, “is 
that I was engaged setting my palette behind 
my curtain, when I heard a noise here, and found 
this gentleman with your bonnet in his hand 
striking an attitude before my lay figure.” 

“Why, Mr. Holiday !” cried Mrs. H. 

“T told him,” continned the artist, “I was 


painting your portrait. 

“O, you marplot!” cried the lady.  Holi- 
day, I intended it as a surprise, and a New 
Year’s present for you. 
Here was where I had been that mort 
I wouldn’t tell you. And I knew very well 
whom you meant when yon described the young 
gentleman with mnstaches.” : 

“My dear Julia,” said Holiday, 


forgive me for my curiosity, and fo 


This was my seeret. 





ny when 


v 








“will vou 
i ’ 





nking 
you had forgotten an old fellow whom you loy 
well enongh to marry ?” 








“T forgive you everything. But I should like 
to know who put you np to questioning me.” 
“ And do g me ahout?” said the painter. 


“Tt must have heen some spiteful, low-lived 





person !”” said the lady. 

“Tt would he an agreeable amnsement to kick 
him,” said the artist. 

“Here! Perkitt! come forward and answer for 
yourself,” said Holiday. “Why, zounds! the 


fellow’s mizzled.” 





And so he had—finaing the fire grow a lit- 


tle too warm, the one-eyed clerk had prudently 








Ss stool 





retreated, and was now perched upon 
' engaged on the “waste.” The restoration of 
harmony between the married couple produced 
so much happiness that he was tacitly forgiven, 





and the portrait of Mrs. Holiday, sent home on 
New Year's day, was so successfal that the artist 
received an order fora * portrait of a gentleman,” 
the said gentleman being Mr. Ephraim Holiday, 


who was flattered into a most satisfy 





‘tory state 
of bloom and juvenility, and looked as “ large 
as life and twice as natural.” 

=oremr 


(Written for The Flag of our Unioa | 


THE THREE DIVISIONS, 
BY C. HORTESCUE 


TI stood upon a height that o'erloohed the world— 
) 


Vast plains, and valleys green, shone fiir beneath ; 





A thousand glittering streams rolled placid 
On my view: but as a mighty whole, 

Whose bosom was a brow and endless plane, 

That sent them, mandates to the haunts of men,— 
Returning with the wealth of active life, 

Which, and the huge leviathans that bore it, 

Shot fearless on the wide expanse. 


1 turned; from distant realms below, the 
Checkered space of tireless, busy man, 

I heard the murmurs of the swaying crowd 

Some mourned, perchance, that hour's departed joy ; 
Perchance the shadow of impending woe ; 

And some again bewailed their lonely lot, 

At sight of trophied art, and regal might 

But in that narrow fold, where passion hides 

The heart, I saw a gentle sprite at work; 

“Twas Piety administering her balm. 

Conjeetured evils fled before her care, 

And brighter hopes encompassed every wish ; 

No longer now they gazed with envious eye, 

But saw through Truth’s unmoved, unerring sight, 
A shoal of vices in each pleasure grouped. 


Another class moved in another sphere, 

Aid the wrecks of grandeur, yet sublime. 
Those lofty halls, that bore indelible 

The marks of Time, resovnded to light steps,— 
The ivy-mantled bower to honeyed words, 
Where oft the amorous pair had met, to blend 
With Love, the rosy hues of future joy. 

Here, too, beneath a starlit sky, the knight 
Recounted deeds to chain his courtly maie¢, 
And with a tongue made eloquent by Hope 
He softly calls the gentle trembler ** his.” 
Within those wails Imperial Beas’ feicns, 
And at her shrine a thousand naPtys bev, 
Each emulous to honor and to pws 





In auch a throng, what's virtue 
To hide a vice, the substance eu lt come 


butas 


And stil! another tribe lowcost oy 

Wonder was written in theig ste) yid ster 

That scemed to say, “and whence sprang this?’ They 
saw,— 

But speechless space no answer cou . . 

Her twinkling tapers were but lights at night, 

To guide the subtle savage from his lair, 

Or lead him o'er his pathless wild for prey. 

Astarte’s* smiles charmed not the heathen mind, 

And cast in vain her silver beams below. 

I thought, as in the hoilow of an eye 

I held each class, each virtue, and each vice, 


amazed 





Ifow sweetly rests the humble heart, in all 

This chaos of degrees; contented souls, 

Though careworn and abject, thy transient day 
Is fleeting; like a vision will it pass, 

Whiie o'er the bier of Time, hangs Pride in tears, 
Low bending as 
Where summer suns no longer greet her fair. 


ne stricken flower, 





* The African deification of the moon. 


~_——o?> 
POP GOES THE BOTTLE, 

In one of the most sober towns of Hampshire 
county, where the Maine Law is strictly observed, 
the keeper of one of the hotels has for several 
months past kept a bottle or two of wine in the 
bed where he sleeps, taking care to remove them 
every night when he went to bed, and replace 
them when he got up in the morning. A’ few 
days since, after replenishing his bottles, and not 
having a good opportunity to carry them to his 
old quarters, he slipped them under the bolsters 
of one of the beds reserved for traveiiers, and 
being called out of town to spend the following 
day, forgot to remove them. It unfortunately 
happened that a young lady traveller stopped at 
the hotel for the night, and was conducted by an 
unsuspecting servant girl to the room where the 
liquors had been deposited. As the evening 
grew late, the young lady went to bed, and was 
soon fast asleep, little dreaming of the mischiev- 
ous spiriis which were working under her pillow. 
About midnight, when all had become still, the 
secreted liqaor—owing to the heat of the weather, 
or the warmth imparted to it by the sleeper—ex- 
panded to such a degree as to defy longer con- 
finement. Pop! pop! went the corks of sboth 
bottles, almost as loud as the report of as many 
pistols, and awaking the fair sleeper, who sprany 
from the bed, uttering such wild and ‘erritic 
screams, that every person in the house was im- 
mediately aroused. The moon shone bright 
enough for the lady to discover the liquor on her 
night dress, and with the conviction that *he had 
been shot, she fainted and fell to the floor. A 
dozen servants immediately burst into the lady's 
room, and were horrified to tind her xy on the 
floor and weltering in blood! All believed that 
some horrible tragedy had been enacted—ihat 
she had either committed suicide or had been 
cruelly murdered. A light, however, convinced 
them that she still breathed. No time was lost 
in sending for a surgeon, whilst the half-dressed 
inmates of the house commenced a search for the 
assassin or the instrument which had been em- 
ployed to perpetrate the horrid deed. On exam- 
ining the bed, it was found to be drenched with 
what was supposed to he the blood of the young 
lady ; bat the strong smell of wine caused one to 
investigate further, when the two bottles were 
discovered under the pillow! How the doctor 
came, how the lady recovered, and how the land- 
lord tried to hush up the affai: next day 
he better imagined than we can deserile— 
Philad Iphia City tem. 
+c 

MELANCHOLY OCCURRENCE. 

Almost everylody has listened with sadnes 

to the plaintive strains and saddening words ot 























can 











| the old song, “ The Mistletoe Bough,” in which 


| the story is told of a you 


ng bride, who, in play 





ful humor on her weddin 
her spouse, and was fot 
moldered to ashes i ! 

It is a sorrowful, 
hroucght tears to 
A sadder tale, h 
its own horror | 
in this city. 

tion to the ad i e 
Spanish girl, answering to the name of Ventura, 
whose ayonized mother was searching through- 


ty, ran to hide from 
years afterward, 











st with a spring lock. 
tale, and has ¢ 
) of romantic 

and one which adds to 
tv, has been dev loped 
s since we called atten- 
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out the eity for her. Afier looking for her in 
vain for several 4 ,and coming to the son- 
clusion that the child was dead, mt to a 
large trank in her hor on Thar for the 
purpose of proeau i ivy Some Mmournity anypare] 
when opening it, what was the mother’s horror 





to see lying there, tl locaymg remnant of ber 
once be ful little child. The trunk had been 
open on the day the child was lost, and it is «up 
posed that the inqnisitive litthe one, having sect 
the dresses inside had taken a fancy to them, 
and upon atterr z to procure them, had fallen 
into the trunk. The lid closed with a spring, and 
the child was suffocated.—Alta ¢ ‘al forma 
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Jester's Picnic. 


Travelling ina stage-coach, Professor V— got 
iwto an argument with a fellow traveller about 
duclling, the necessity of which the prefessor 
strenuously domed Phe other stont!y maintain 
ed it, and insisted that there were many cases 
which could be decided only by a deel 

*T deny that,” said the professor 

“Poh!” exclaimed the other; “quite clear! 
Why, what else can you de Here are reu and 
1 talking together; and suppose we getinto a 
warm argument, and I sav to vou, ‘You lic! 
what can vou do then? You must tight me— 
there's no other remedy.” 

“ L deny it,” replied the professor, with provok- 
ing Coolness 

“Well, but what can vou dot” 

“Why,” he again n plic d, “if vou say to me, 
‘You he!’ 1 should say, ‘ Prove it” If you 
prove it, do lie; if you don’t prove is, its vou 
that lie. And there’s an end of the matter 


A Western editor ef a country newspaper 
thus announces the acquisition, in his nestic 
circle, of two “* fair, fat, and flourishing ” babies 

* Bring out the brass band, and pe its nots- 





iest members on the highest pinnach of the hen 
coop! Sound the loud horse-fiddle, and let the 
nation rejoice ; for one of the humblest citizens 
of the Commonwealth hath been justly exalted 
over his compecrs, and We have the honor to be 
that fortunate and meritorious individual. Still, 
we are not proud ; we yet speak to our neighbors, 
oceasionaily ; but at the same time it must be 
admitted that we feel several inches taller than 
we did a week ago!” 


A lady at Columbus, in Ohio, recently inquir- 
ed of the spirit-rappers how many children she 
had? 

“Four,” rapped the spirit. 

The husband, startled at the accuracy of the 
reply, stepped up and inquired : 

“How nmny children have 7?” 

“ Two!” answered the rapping medium, 

The husband and wife looked at each other, 
with an odd smile on their faces, for a moment, 
and then retired non-believers. There had been 
a mistake made somewhere. 








Mr. Child, the banker, desiring to hire a valet, 
one of those gentry presented himself, and inquir- 
ed what wine Mr. Child allowed at the second 
table? 

“Port and sherry,” replied Mr. Child. 

“T like a glass of Madeira, sir,” returned the 
valet. 

“Why,” said Mr. Child, “there is the curate 
of the parish here cannot afford himself 
of wine of any sort.” 

Ah,” replied the velet, shrugging his shoul- 
dg, “ Lalways pitied that sort of gentleman.” 





lass 


wt “the excesses of our youth are drafta 
u our old ave, payable at sight,” is well ex- 
er) fified in this humorous description of that 
8; ies of the “cereal grains,” known as “ wi! 
oats :”” 

“A crop that is generally sown bet 
een and twenty-five; the harvest generally sets 
in about ten years after, and is commonly found 
to consist of a broken constitution, two wenk 
legs, a bad conch, and a trunk—filled with small 
vials and medical preparations.” 








een cight- 





“Your hand annoys me exceedingly,” said a 
nobleman to a talkative person who was sitting 
near him at dinner, and whe was constantly «nit- 
ing the action to the word. ‘ 

“Indeed, my lord,” replied the gabbler, “ we 
are so crowded at the table, that 1do not know 
where to put my hands.” 

© Put thei in your mouth,” said the nobleman. 





A now married conple went to Niagara on a 
visit, and the gentleman, in order to convince his 
dear that he was brave as well as gallant, resolyv- 
ed to go wn into the “eave of the winds.” 
She, of course, objected ; but finding that he was 
determined, affectionately requested him to leave 
his pocket-book and watch behind. 











A military officer wanted to compliment a ne- 
gro by drinking with him. 

“Well, captain,” replied Cuff, “D'se berry 
dry, so I wont be ugly “bout it. Some niggas is 
too preud to drink with a milishy ossifir—but I 
think a milishy ossifer, when sober, is just as 
ood as a nigga—’specially if the nigga is dry.” 
“Hiram, my boy,” said a tender father to his 
son, “vou must be more careful ef yourselt. 
You have net the constitution of some.” 

“Don’t you believe it; I’ve get the constitu- 
tion of a horse. Dang it, if I don’t believe Ive 
got the Constitution of the United States.” 


“T wish you would pay a little attention, sir!” 
exclaimed a stage manager to a careless actor. 

“Well, sir, so Tam paying as litale as I can,” 
was the calm reply. 


“Jimmy, do you go to school ?” 

“Yes, sir, to the school kept by Miss Post.’ 
“ Miss Post! not a whipping post, I hope #” 
“O, no, she is a gnide post.” 
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